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KING’S IMS COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 



REPORT. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

We two of the Commissioners appointed by your Majesty’s Royal Commission "to in- S< 
auire into and report upon the total amount of the sums received by the Honorable Society P- 
of King’s Inns, Dublin, upon the admission of attorneys and solicitors, as deposits for 
chambers, and in what manner the same or any part thereof has been applied and 
disposed of, and whether any and what portion of the amount remains unappropriated 
to the purposes for which it was received, and whether the Incorporated Society of 
Attorneys and Solicitors of Ireland are in possession of suitable buildings, for the 
accommodation of that branch of the profession of which they are the governing 
body ” have held several meetings — have heard counsel on behalf of the Benchers 
of the Honorable Society of King’s Inns, and also on the part of the Incorporated Society 
of Attorneys and Solicitors— have taken evidence on the several matters referred to us, 
and have visited the buildings now occupied by the said Incorporated Society at the 
Four Courts, Dublin. x , . , 

We orio-inally delayed holding any meeting for some months alter the issue ot your 
Majesty ’s°Commission, in consequence of the inability to attend, from failing health, 
of Mr. Hamilton, one of the Commissioners. His subsequent death deprived your 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the benefit which they would have derived, m executing 
their duties, from his great intelligence and experience. 

Your Majesty’s Commission, however, having authorized any two of the Commis- 
sioners to conduct the inquiry, we have applied ourselves to the discharge of that duty, 
and beg leave to lay before your Majesty this our Report. 

1. We find that from the year 1792 until 1S66 — when by Act of Parliament the 
separation in the government of the two branches of the legal profession in Ireland 
took place— there was paid to the Benchers of the King’s Inns, by persons on admission 
to the profession of attorney or solicitor, the sum of £55,293 as “deposits for 

ehambeis.find ^ p 0rfc i 0n 0 f this sum was applied by the Benchers in the erection of 

chambers. T , 

3. We are of opinion that the buildings at present occupied by the incorporated 
Society of Attorneys and Solicitors at the Four Courts are insufficient and inadequate for 
their accommodation. 

In addition to these answers to the specific questions put to us, your Majesty directs 
us to report our opinion on the several matters submitted for our consideration. 

In order to do this in a satisfactory manner, it will be necessary to go briefly into an 
historical retrospect of the subject. 

It is not necessary, however, to carry that retrospect further back than the year 1793, 
when the rules were made, under which the sums referred to in your Majesty s Com- 
mission were levied. _ 

In that year the Benchers, who at that time, and afterwards until the year 1866, 
acted as the governing body of both branches of the legal profession in Ireland, made 
rules in reference to the payments to be made to them in the following terms : 

“ 32. Payments to be made to, and for the use of, the Society — 

Students, in order to be admitted. 



e Evidence, 
10 . 



Appendix No. 
pp. 46-48. 



Appendix No. 
p. 51. 



( Fine, 

Pay < Stamps, 
( Library, 



£5 

10 



( Fine, 

Pay -< Stamps, 

( Deposit for chambers. 
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• The deposit for chambers to be allowed when the gentleman shall purchase from the Society rhami 
•oimd to build chambers on. erS| or 

Benchers. 

Fine, . . . . . £11 7 6 

Attornies, at going Apprentice — 

[Fine, . . £2 13 4 

Pay < Being sworn, . . 16 8 

( Deposit for chambers, . 11 7 6 

£15 7 6 

“ The deposit to be allowed as above.” 



Appc 

pp. o 



No. 



Appendix No. 



Letter ofF. Dari' > 
Appendix No. 
p. 50. 



Appendix N., 



pp. 5 



Supra. 



These payments continued to be made both by barristers and attorneys and solicitor 
until the year 1866. s 

1 1 appears that at the time these rules were made, the Benchers had been latel 
deprived, by Act of Parliament, of the land which they had previously held, which now 
constitutes the site of the Four Courts, and which was taken from them for the purpose 
of erecting on it the present Courts of Law and Equity, and after this expropriation of 
r heir land the Society of the King’s Inns had no place of meeting, or any buildino- f or 
the accommodation of either branch of the profession. 

In the year 1798 the Benchers acquired some land at Constitution Hill or Henrietta- 
street, in the city of Dublin, and proceeded to erect upon this land, in the year 1800 and 
subsequently, a common hall, lecture and retiring rooms, and a library, and other 
buildings, the advantages of which were enjoyed in common by barristers and 
attorneys. 

These buildings are stated to us to have cost the Society, including the purchase of 
the site, £81,374 Os. 10c?., and are still subject to an annual rent, including 1 taxes of 
£798 2s. 10 d, . 

While these buildings were in course of erection no remonstrance seems to have been 
made, either by barristers or attorneys, on account of the neglect of" the Benchers to 
build chambers ; but in the year 1826, after the completion of the common hall and 
library at Iienrietta-street, the attorneys appear to have bestirred themselves in order 
to induce the Benchers to build chambers for their use. 

The Benchers took the matter into their consideration, and a report of a standim* 
« '••rnmittee of the Benchers, dated February the 14th, 1826, has been given in evidence 
before us, in which it is stated that it would be just and expedient to erect two buildino-s 
<•" listing of six sets of chambers each, at Constitution Hill or Henrietta-street — one half 
for barristers, and one half for attorneys. 

I his plan appears to have been afterwards abandoned at the suggestion of the 
;< i i.orneys and solicitors, and in January 1831 a proposition was made by them that, 
instead of building chambers at the King’s Inns at Henrietta-street, the Benchers should 
erect, on some ground which it was in their power to acquire, at the back of the Four 
1 hurts, a Solicitors’ hall and arbitration chambers. 

The Benchers appear to have met this proposal with a hearty assent, and, after 
negotiation extending over some three or four years, the site was acquired and buildings 
m-ec-ted on it, which, besides those now occupied by the Incorporated Society, include a 
•■off -e-room open to the public, two rooms used by the Benchers and a considerable 
amount of space now apparently unoccupied. These buildings, including the purchase 
of the site, are stated to have cost the Benchers £28,436 16s. 8 d., and were completed 
hi May, 1841. The Benchers also expended in building a “ Benchers’ Building and 
f«ivv Library for the Bar” at the Four Courts £14,706 0s. 4 d., making their whole 
expenditure of this kind at the King’s Inns and the Four Courts £125,716 17s. 10 d. 

In the year 1866 the connexion of the Benchers with the profession of attorneys, as 
us governing body, was ended by Act of Parliament, and all fees payable to the Benchers 
on admission to that profession ceased. The rights, however, of all solicitors and 
attorneys admitted before that date as members of the Society of King’s Inns were 
una ffected by that statute, and they still continue entitled to all the advantages of such 
membership. 

The Act of 1866 transferred the government of the attorneys and solicitors to the 
Incorporated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors, and that body, alleging that it 
r* presents the profession of attorneys and solicitors, lays claim to the contributions as 
deposits for chambers of the members of that profession towards the funds of the 
Society of King’s Inns. 

! i appears by the original rule under which this sum was exacted that it was included 
under the general heading, as a payment made “to and for the use of the society,” and 
the Benchers of the King’s Inns state that no separate account of the application of this 
fund has been kept. 
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i! pen oqo was received from 1792 up to IVXichaelmas, 1866, from 
1 listers under a rule expressed in the same terms as that affecting .the attorneys and h^s 
ITSed by the Benchers in a similar way-that is, as part of their general incon e 
‘The expenditure of the Benchers up to the present time in the acquisifaon of n Append,* - 
and the erection of buildings on it, amounts, as has been already stated, to a sup 

£1 ?U 7 attomeyB°^d solicitors who paid money as deposit for chambers are members of 
n ^Society of King’s Inns, and as such are, equally with barristers, of right entithd 

* offhese buildings, with the exception of the Law Library at the Four Cou . . 
th Ttwas contended before your Majesty’s Commissioners, by idle couusel who represei -o 
u, 1 Incorporated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors, that the aggregate of these t . ■ 

* Yn the nature of I trust fund, of which the Benchers were trustees for the who < 

TL of the attorneys and solicitors, and which they were bound to expend on the spec ■ 

A?ft for which, a/was alleged, it was subscribed, and that the Incorporated Socieu m 
. Aet cAInd Solicitors now represent the interest of the cestms que trust . 

A YouirtMaiesty’s Commissioners have not been able to come to this conclusion on le 
irlcnce which has been brought before them, for the following reasons . 
e f Because if this be the teue nature of the relations between the Benchers m. me 

StW-L. are of opinion that the sedution “f Bae ***£ 
which has arisen as to the character of these contributions, is to be found m a cot . 
“TheTnditTonVthe Society of King’s Im.. at totane “—“in,,..., ... ... 

'I'he society had then lost, by the operation of an Act of .Parliament, ti 
property which it had preyiously held. It was not possessed of any building , >• 
upon which it might erect buildings, for the use of the members 

uhere can be no doubt that, at the time these ruies were framed tte Benche . ^ 

templated the erection, ultimately, of chambers on the ,,, r . 

Court, but there was at the time a necessity for other bvd&n&fa *“ f^ 1 B e,„ l.o.y 
norate use of the society, which was of a more pressing character, and tne Bi t 
appear to haye applied to the attainment of these objects the rewenue receiy 
use of the society’’ generally, until these general ends were accomplishe ^ 

They appear to have adopted this course with the tacit approval t to iln* 

solicitors, for no moye was made by that portion of the profess , t h ec0 m mon hall. 

contributions as deposits for chambers, until after the ye , .mgeh the Bcnchcis 

library, and other buildings for the general use of the legal body-of which 

were the rulers— were nearly completed. into effect their 

The Benchers on that occasion showed no indisposition to car y « , j, 

original plan, of building chambers on their property at HenriettarSti eet, and,^ 
stated, it was abandoned at the suggestion of the attorneys and sol h t luni t ha. 

to prefer the erection of buildings which would benefit the whole body 
of chambers which could only accommodate a limited number of thei^otessm ^ 

We are, therefore, of opinion that the Benchers haye substantially ? n „., n 

of the several buildings already referred to— performed what was mc.umb 
towards the attorney branch of the profession. 
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The attorneys who contributed to this fund have of right all benefits from the general 
buildings erected by the Benchers, which barristers enjoy, with the single exception of 
the Law Library at the Four Courts; and they have, besides, a large amount of accom 
modation provided for their exclusive use. 

Those who have come into the profession since 1866 have, in our opinion, no claim 
whatever on the Benchers, and, for the reasons already given, we do not think that the 
Incorporated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors has in its corporate capacity any rights 
against the Society of the King’s Inns. 

We have already stated in a previous part of our report that we consider the buildings 
occupied by the Incorporated Society insufficient for the convenient discharge of their 
business. 

We have inspected the unoccupied parts of the buildings at the Four Courts, which 
are the property of the Benchers, and we think that a large portion of the accommoda- 
tion they require might be provided by allowing the Incorporated Society to become 
tenants of these parts of the building. We were informed by those who represented the 
Benchers before us that no objection was entertained by that body to this arrangement 

All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty’s most gracious consideration. 

MONCK. 

W. R. LE FANU. 



Dated at Dublin, this 5th day of February, 1872. 



M. J. BARRY, 

Secretary. 
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Lord Viscount Moncic (Chairman), and Mr. William Richard Le Fan a [the third Commissioner, 
Mr George Alexander Hamilton, was absent through illness] opened the Inquiry at two o clock 
on Friday, 26th May, 1871, at No. 3, Lower Ormond-quay. 



Mr Palles, Q.c., Mr. fjheckellon, and Mr. G. Fitz- ; 
o-Mon, instructed by Mr. Goddard, appeared for the 
Incorporated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors oi 
Ireland. 

Mr John 1). O' Hanlon, TJnder-Treasurer of the 
Honorable Society of King's Inns, with Mr. Croaw, 
of the firm of Crozier <fc Son, solicitors, represented 
that body in the absence of the Attorney-General. 

Mr M J- Parry, Barrister, Secretary to the Com- 
mission, read the warrant for holding the Inquiry, as 
follows : — 

“Victoria, Rec. 

“ Victoria, bv the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the »ith ! °“ r 

trusty and well-beloved cousin and councillor Citari.es Sianley 
Viscount Mokck, Knight Grand Cross of the most distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Our right trusty and 
well-beloved councillor George Alexam.hr Hamilton, and Our 
trusty and well-beloved William Richard Le Fanu, Esquire, 
Civil Engineer, Greeting : — ■ 

“Whereas an humble address has been presented unto U.~, by the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Pailiament assembled, praying 
that We would be graciously pleased to issue a Commission to in- 
quire into and report upon the total amount of the sums received by 
« The Honorable Society of the King’s Inns, Dublin upon the ad- 
mission of Attorneys and Solicitors, as deposits for Chambers, and 
in what manner the same or any part thereof has been applied and 
disposed of, and whether any and what portion of the amount re- 
mains unappropriated to the purposes for which it was received, 
and whether the Incorporated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors 
of Ireland are in possession of suitable buildings for the accommo- 
dation of that branch of the Profession of which they are the 
governing body. . t „ 

“Know Ye Therefore, that We, reposing great trust and confi- 
dence in your zeal, discretion, and integrity, have authorized and 
appointed, .and do by these presents authorize and appoint you, the 
said Charles Stanley Viscount Monck, George Alexander 
Hamilton, and William Richard LhKanu, to be Our Commis- 
sioners for the purposes, and to inquire into and report on the mat- 
ters aforesaid. . ... 

“And, for the better discovery of the truth m the premises, v, c 
do by these presents give and grant to you, or any two of you, full 
power and authority to call before yoiyir any two of you, such 
persons as you may judge necessary, by whom you may lie the bet- 
ter informed of the matters herein referred for your consideration ; 
and also to call for and examine all such books, documents, papers, 
or records as you shall judge likely to afford you the fullest infor- 
mation on the subject of lids Our Commission : and lo inquire of 
and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means 
whatsoever. 

“ And Our further will and pleasure is that you, or any two ot 
you, do report to Us, under your hands and seals, with as little de- 
lay as may be consistent with a due discharge of the duties hereby 
imposed upon you, your opinion on the several matters herein sub- 
mitted for your consideration, with power to certify from time to 
time your several proceedings, in respect of any of the matters afore- 
said, if it may seem expedient to you so to do. 

“And We do further will and command, and by these presents 
ordain, that this Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, 
and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any two of you, shall and 
may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of 
every matter and thing therein contained, although the same be 
not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

“And, for your assistance in the execution of these presents, Wc 
have made choice of our trusty and well-beloved Michael Joseph 
Barry, Esquire, Barristcr-at-Law, to be Secretary to this Commis- 
sion, to attend you, whose services and assistance We require you 
to use from time to time, as occasion may require. 

“Given at Our Court, at <?<■ James's, the Eighth day of August, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy, in the Thirty-fourth 
year of Our Reign. 

“ By Her Majesty's Command, 

“II. A. Bruce." 

Mr. PaUes . — I have the honour to appear on behalf 
of the Society of Attorneys and Solicitors, upon whose 
petition the present Commission was issued. It ap- 



pears to me that the inquiry which is to be made un- 
der this Commission is an inquiry of an extremely 
limited character, and that, possibly, with a short 
adjournment, if the Secretary of the Honorable 
Society of King’s Inns will furnish a continuation of 
returns previously obtained, everything will be before 
the Commissioners that will enable them to make their 
report. The petition that was presented by the Incor- 
porated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors to the 
House of Lords, and in consequence of which this Com- 
mission was issued, was a petition which made a case 
of inability to recover, before the ordinary tribunals of 
tli is country, a large sum of money, which, they say, 
they are equitably entitled to enforce against the 
Honorable Society of King’s Inns. Up to the year 
1866, every gentleman who was admitted as an at- 
torney or solicitor in Ireland appeals to have been a 
member of the Society of King’s Inns, and rules ap- 
pear to have been made which rendered it incumbent 
on each attorney and solicitor to be admitted a mem- 
ber of the King’s Inns, before he would be admitted by 
the Court as an attorney or solicitor. Now, it is 
quite unnecessary that wc should consider whether 
those rules were authorized rules or not. It is sug- 
gested in the petition that they were not authorized, 
but that question is a question that cannot in any 
way arise before the present Commission. The 
relations between the Society and the profession, 
whether authorized or unauthorized, terminated m the 
year 1866 ; and by an Act of Parliament passed in 
that year, and which came into operation, I think, 
upon the 6th of August— the 29th & 30th Vic. cap. 
So — those relations were finally dissolved, and the In- 
corporated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors was 
placed in entire control of the profession. And by the 
-1 9th section of that Act it was provided, that on and 
after its passing no fees other than those authorized 
to be paid and received by that Act were to be payable 
by any persons seeking to be admitted and enrolled as 
attorneys and solicitors in Ireland. Now, the claim 
of the present body, who represent the attorneys and 
solicitors of Ireland, is a claim for a series of payments 
which have been made from year to year from 1793, 
and they say that these payments were made for pur- 
poses to which they never could have been applied m 
the events that have happened, and to which they never 
were applied. I should state that in a document that 
was issued by the Society of King’s Inns, before this 
Commission was issued, the allegation was made that 
certain portions of the money were applied in a way 
that ought to be regarded as an equitable application 
of these funds, so as to discharge that Society from 
their application within the strict words of the contract, 
and, to a certain extent, that claim is yielded by the 
Council of the Attorneys and Solicitors, so m that 
way a question will arise now, as to the amount to 
which the Society of King’s Inns would be entitled by 
way of credit against the amount of the deposits. 

. This inquiry may be divided under three heads. 

First The total amount of the sums received by the. 

Honorable Society of King’s Inns, Dublin, on the 
admission of Attorneys and Solicitors, as “ deposits for 
f Chambers.” Secondly— The manner in which those 
2 sums have been applied and disposed of. And then 
- there is what perhaps might be called another inquiry, 
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but which in reality is nothing but the result of the 
other two, namely — an inquiry as to the portion of 
the moneys which remains unappropriated to the 
purposes for which it was received. 1 call these the 
two first inquiries — the amount of money received — the 
manner in which it was appropriated, and the amount 
unappropriated or unspent. The third inquiry is 
whether the Incorporated Society of Solicitors and 
Attorneys are in the possession of suitable buildings 
<for the accommodation of that branch of the profession 
«o£ which they are the governing body. Now, that is 
a very simple inquiry, and if the Commissioners will 
•be kind enough to view the actual apartments which the 
Society are in possession of, the mere statement of 
the number of gentlemen who are at present attorneys 
and solicitors will probably afford an answer to that 
inquiry. As to the first inquiry, the amount received, 
you have, as the startiug point for the account, the 
resolution under which these payments were made. 

It bears date the 5th December, 1703, and is in these 
terms 

“ Each attorney shall keep commons one half week in each term ; 
each attorney shall keep terms at least one week in each term, not 
issuable, and one half week in each first and last week in each 
issuable term, and at his pleasure in vacation, provided that no 

twelve terms, and has a settled place of residence in Dublin, shall be 
-obliged to keep more than one half week in each term.” 

Then follow these words — 

“ Payments to be made to and for the nsc of the Society.” 

No question arises on that. 

“ Attorney on admission — fees, . • 3 6- 4 

Deposit for chambers, . . • .117 G.” 

It is on that item alone this question arises ; and 
that sum is equivalent to a sum of ten guineas. 

“ The deposit for chambers to be allowed when the gentleman 
shall purchase from the Society chambers or the ground to build 
chambers on.” 

N ow it is unnecessary that the Commissioners should 
consider the legal effect of the term contained in that 
clause “ deposit for chambers to be allowed when the 
"ontleman shall purchase from tlie Society chambers 
or the ground to build chambers on,” because the 
question that the Commissioners have to deal with 
is only one of amount ; and as to that, we have, as 
T said, the starting point, December, 1793, when 
they made this sum of ten guineas payable by each 
attorney who was admitted; and that continued down 
to the 6th of August, 1866, when this payment ceased 
to be made. Now, the amount that had been received 
under that resolution, in respect of the sum of ten 
guineas, is stated in the petition on which the present 
Commission issued, to bo the sum of .£53,812, and, of 
course, the 'Society of King’s Inns will be able to 
furnish the Commissioners with the exact sum, and the 
dates in each year when the money was received, to 
test the accuracy of that figure, £53,812. It appears 
in a report that was published by the Benchers of the 
King’s Inns in the year 1859, that the total sum 
received under the head of “ Deposits for Chambers ” 
from the time they were first paid to the end of last 
Michaelmas Term ” [1858], amounted to£46,0868s. 2 <1. 

Mr. Lefanu — To what year ! 

Mr. Palles. — To Michaelmas, 1858. The amount is 
stated to be £46,086 8s. 2d., and there would be about 
£7,000 received since. Therefore, what I would 
suggest, in order to enable the Commissioners to finish 
the first part of the inquiry, is that the King’s Inns 
should furnish, within some time that may now be 
agreed on, a statement of the sums that have been 
received from the attorneys and solicitors as and for 
“deposits for chambers,” from the year 1793 to the 
6th of August, 1866. There can be no difficulty in 
furnishing the return ; it appears to be made to 
Michaelmas Term, 1858 ; and they must have in then- 
hooks the particulars from which that sum was made, 
up. It would also, I consider, be convenient, with 
respect to the case that is made by the Society of 
King’s Inns themselves, that they should specify in the 
return the years in which these sums were received, 



that is 1793, such a sum, 1794, such a sum, and so on 
and that will enable the Commissioners to answer the 
first question. Also probably it would be convenient 
if they furnished, with the return, the number of 
attorneys admitted in each year. The second inquiry 
is, in what manner the same or any part thereof has 
been applied and disposed of, and the necessary result 
of that, whether any and what portion of the amount 
remains unappropriated to the purpose for which it 
was received, because I apprehend it will not be denied 
by the Society of King’s Inns that whatever was not 
properly applied and disposed of, within the meaning 
of the contract on which it was received, still re- 
mains in their hands unappropriated. As a matter 
of fact I believe that the fund in which it so remains 
is Government Stock, of which it appears, from returns 
from time to time to the House of Lords and House 
of Commons, the King’s Inns have possessed a very 
considerable amount, from the year 1793 down to 
1866. 



It would be useless to pretend to be ignorant of 
what appeax-s in these papers, that the Society of 
King’s Inns admit that “chambers ” were never built, 
and that therefore no portion of that sum of £53,000, 
which was received as “ deposits for chambers,” was 
ever applied to the purposes of building chambers, and 
further, that no gentleman ever had an opportunity 
of being allowed the amount of this deposit of ten 
guineas under the clause in the contract, that the de- 
posit for chambers was to be allowed, “when the 
gentleman shall purchase from the Society chambers, 
or the ground to build chambers on.” But the King’s 
Inns Society say that certain sums were expended 
by them at the desire of the Society of Attorneys and 
Solicitors, and that that ought to be held an equitable 
application of the fund. I find that in their report of 
1869, the way their case is put forward is this : — They 
say that on the 29th May, 1841, they gave possession 
to the Committee, who then represented the profession 
of attorneys and solicitors, of certain buildings that 
are now known as the “Solicitors’ Buildings’’ in the 
Four Courts, and they say that the entire amount 
that was expended in the purchase of ground, and in 
the erection of the buildings ought to be deemed an 
application of so much of the fund as was then in 
their hands, upon foot of these deposits for chambers, 
and they say that the sum of money that was expended 
on these buildings, and on the purchase — not alone of 
the ground on which they were built, but of the 
ground on which now stand other buildings used by 
the King’s Inns — amounted in the aggregate to 
£27,936 16s. Sd., together with a further sum of £500 
for furniture, and they claim credit consequently for 
£28,436 16s. 8 d. Now, it appears by papers laid be- 
fore Parliament, that from a vex-y early period the 
Society of Attorneys and Solicitors intimated then- 
desire that credit should be allowed, for whatever was 
fairly represented by that item of £28,436 16s. 8 d. 
But it will be necessary that it shall he shown that 
that sum of £2S,000 was in fact expended upon the 
buildings, called the “ Solicitors’ Buildings.” We are 
under the impression that it includes the purchase, as 
I have stated before, of some ground on which other 
buildings are built— that probably will appear by the 
books of tlie Society of King’s Inns— and we object 
that credit should be allowed for that sum of £28,000 
until the Society shall be put in possession of the 
entire of the buildings, or until the entire of the 
ground shall be given up by the Society of King’s Inns, 
and the Solicitoi-s’ Society put into its possession. It 
appears that a correspondence took place between the 
King’s Inns Society and the Society of Attorneys ana 
Solicitors, and that correspondence lasted as late 1 
think as the year 1868, and in that correspondence 
the King’s Inns Society claimed to be owners of the 
« Solicitors’ Buildings for they were anxious that the 
Society of Attorneys and Solicitors should take a lease 
from them of certain specified apartments in those 
buildings, and on the part of the Society of Attorneys 
and Solicitors, it appears to me that nothing can 
be fairer than to say, “ Specify the apartments oi 
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buildings that you wish to give us, or if you wish to 
wive us the entire of the building known as the ‘ Soli- 
citors’ Buildings ; ’ if you give us that, ascertain the 
entire amount that that cost, both for the purchase of 
the <round and the building, and let credit be given for 
that” sum of money, but don’t charge us with the entire 
sum your building cost, provided you only give us 
half the apartments in that building.” The other sums 
of money for which credit is claimed are two sums of 
£4 411 15s - . 1^., and £6,462 5s. Id., making together 
£10 874 Os. 8 d., which appear to have been ex- 
pended on the building of certain lecture halls 
on the property of the Society in Henri etta-street, 
and the King’s Inns Society suggest that one-half of 
that sum, that is, £5,437 Os. id. ought properly to be 
chargeable against the Society. Now, that was then- 
case in 1859. But at present no such case can exist, 
because the relation between the Society of King’s 
Inns and the profession of Attorney and Solicitor 
was dissolved in 1865. No present student of the 
profession of Attorney and Solicitor can have 
recourse to those lecture halls ; they remain the 
property of the Society of King’s Inns, properly ap- 
plicable to the use of barristers and students only ; and 
therefore I apprehend that the King’s Inns Society 
will not now put forward a claim to credit for that 
sum of £5,437 Os. id. Now, even on the figures I have 
just stated, a balance would appear to be in the hands 
of the Society of King’s Inns on foot of deposits re- 
ceived up to that time, namely, £46,0S6 8s. 3d. — a 
balance I say on foot of that sum of £12,212 11s. 2d., 
and of course they have in their hands all the amount 
received as deposits since. 

Now, in order to enable the inquiry to be terminated 
as rapidly as possible (and it occurs to me that really one 
meeting, when we have the figures as to which there will 
be no dispute, will terminate the inquiry), what I would 
suggest would be this, that the Society of King’s Inns 
should be asked, in case they will undertake to do so, 
to furnish an account, within a time agreed on, of the 
sums they have received in each year from 1793, on the 
admission of attorneys and solicitors, as “deposits for 
chambers,” and the number of attorneys and solicitors 
admitted in each of these years ; and then, in order to 
give them the widest opportunity of accounting for 
that money, I would suggest that, secondly, they should 
be asked to furnish a return of the manner in which 
the same has been applied and disposed of ; and then, 
thirdly, in order that we may know how to deal with 
the unappropriated balance remaining in their hands, I 
would suggest that they should furnish an account of 
the Government funds, the property of the Society, in 
each year from 1794. Then we would ask that the Com- 
missioners would be kind enough to inspect the build- 
ings which have been provided for the use of the Society. 

Mr. Lefanu. — What is the third account you want? 

Mr. Pallia. — An account of the Government funds, 
the property of the Society, from the year 1794. The 
necessity that exists in respect of the third inquiry is 
this : there is no doubt that the money has not been 
applied to the personal use of the members of the 
Society of King’s Inns — that never was suggested. 
They appear to have had a very large amount of Gov- 
ernment Stock, their property, from 1794 down to the 
present time; and I am not speaking from surmise, for 
in returns that have been furnished to Parliament, and 
in the evidence given before Parliament itself in 1846, 
the evidence of Mr. Acheson Lyle, the Treasurer, I find 
there was an amount of property in 1846, I think of 
£73,000, in the Government funds. The accounts 
since show that they receive half-yearly dividends from 
these Government funds ; and I would gather from 
these dividends that about £50,000 or £60,000 would 
be to their credit at present. Therefore, we hope to 
be able to show that the dividends that they had from 
the year 1794 to the present time represent, or ought 
to be deemed to represent, the total balance which from 
time to time remained in their hands on foot of these 
“ deposits for chambers ’’ of ten guineas, there waiting, 
I suppose, till the time when they would be enabled to 
apply them in the purchase or erection of proper 



chambers. I don’t think there can be any objection 
on the part of the Society of King’s Inns to furnish 
these details. I would ask, as in this matter unfor- 
tunately much time has been lost, (the commission was 
issued in August last), that the Society should furnish 
the returns within some short time, as short as they 
can do it, consistently with the convenience of their 
officers ; and then I would ask that some day should be 
appointed, after these accounts are furnished, when we 
can enter into the subject-matter of the inquiry, and 
the Commissioners come to a determination upon them. 

Mr. John D. O'Hardon. — On the part of the Benchers, 
in the absence of the Attorney-General, I wish to say 
that I am not prepared to make any statement as to 
the return last mentioned. I understood this was 
merely the formal opening of the Commission, but as 
Mr. Palles has made a statement I mav say that I am 
quite prepared, on the part of the Benchers, to make a 
return of the sums received from 1793 to 1866 from 
attorneys as “ deposits for chambers," specifying each 
year, and the amount received in each year. 

Lord Monck. — And the number of attorneys. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — And the number of attorneys who 
paid the deposit. It is right to add, that it will take 
a considerable time to do this. 

Lord Moncic. — What may we understand by the 
words “considerable time"? 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — 1 am occupied during term, and for 
some time afterwards : the return to be made would 
require my personal supervision, and I do not think I 
can have the items I have mentioned ready until the 
middle of June ; and I confine myself exclusively to 
the items I have mentioned. 

Mr. Palles. — Do I understand, on the part of the 
King’s Inns, that they decline to furnish to the Com- 
missioners an account of the maimer in which this 
money has been applied and disposed of ? 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — Certainly not. 

Lord Monck. — You will furnish that account then ? 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — Certainly. 

Mr. Palles. — Then the only matter is the amount of 
the Government funds. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — In the absence of the Attorney- 
General I do not like to make any statement with respect 
to this. I don’t think personally from my own know- 
ledge that we could be in a position to make a return 
of that kind. I should examine the books most care- 
fully to be able to inform the Commissioners whether 
I could make such a i - etum. 

Mr. Palles. — The return I apprehend could be 
obtained at the bank without difficulty. 

Lord Monck. — You will give a return of how the 
money was applied ? 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — Certainly. I cannot give a return 
of the number of attorneys admitted, for I have no 
means of doing so ; the admission takes place in Court. 

Mr. Palles. — The number of attorneys that paid fees 
will do. 

Lord Monck. — The number that paid fees is wlnit 
we want. 

Mr. Palles. — I find in the evidence of Mr. Acheson 
Lyle, who was examined before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1846, and was then treasurer of 
the Society, that they had then in Government 3 j- 
per cent, stock £74,599 12a - . 3c/. ; and in the returns 
which the King’s Inns from time to time since 1832 
furnished to Parliament, there has always been a state- 
ment of the amount of dividends then to their credit. 
Surely there must be some record of that in the books 
of the King’s Inns. For instance there is an item each 
year, brought into account against the treasure) - , of 
dividends that have been received on stock. There can 
be no difficulty in obtaining the account from the Bank 
of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Hanlon. — I am peculiarly circumstanced. 
The Attorney-General is absent. I am merely the 
public officer of the Benchers, and I do not like to make 
any statement with respect to this matter. I am quite 
sure the Attorney-General will do everything that is 
proper and right. All I am in a position to do at 
present is to give the items of the amount paid by 
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Attorneysfrom the year 1793 to 1866, specifyingthe year 
and specifying the number of persons, and also an 
account of how the money has been applied. Every 
particular with respect to the funds that we can give I 
am sure will be given, but I don’t like, as I have said, 
to undertake anything about that now. 

Lord Monck. — I presume there will be no difficulty. 
I am sure there is no desire on the part of the Benchers 
to withhold information. 

Mr. O' Ilanlon. — None whatever ; but I don’t like to 
speak positively until we first see can the thing be 
done. The returns will take a considerable time. 

Lord Monck. — With respect to the question of time, 
it may be convenient for all parties to know that I 
don’t think I could attend here before the end of J une, 
to hold another meeting. If Mr. O’Hanlon will be 
able to have his returns ready, say by the 20th of 
June, I think it is possible Mr. Palles’ clients may be 
satisfied with that arrangement too. 

Mr. O' Ilanlon. — Certainly. 

Mr. Palles. — I think it would be dcsii - able to have 
another meeting in order to finally dispose of the matter, 
before the circuits go out. 

Lord Monck. — I will undertake that that shall be so. 

Mr. Palles. — I think the 20th of June will do. 

Lox-d Monck. — The circuits don’t generally go oxxt 
t ill the first or second week of July. 

Mr. Palles. — I apprehend they will furnish the re- 
turns to the Sccx-etai'y to the Commission, who will give 
us copies. Of coxxrse, we will be obliged to be pre- 
pared with any objections we may have to the mode ol' 
applicatioxx. I doxx’t anticipate that there will be the 
slightest objection to any of the details, but there may 
be as to the mode of application. 

Lord Monck. — Would it meet your convenience, 
with respect to time, if we make an order that on or 
befox e the 20th June these accoxints should be funiished 
to yoxx 1 then we should proceed as soon as we get the 
accounts to appoint a day of meeting. That will give 
you time. 

Mr. Palles. — Or wo might appoint the day of meet- 
ing now — any day that will be convenient to the Com- 
missioners and the Benchers. 

Lord Monck. — I thixik when we get the returns we 
might fix the day — if that is your convenience : it 
would certainly be my convenience that we do not now 
fix the day of meeting. 

Mr. Palles. — We are most anxious to consult the 
convenience of the Commissioners, and also the con- 
venience of the Attorney-General. 

Lord Monck. — O f course yoxx will have full notice 
of the time of meeting ; it will be before cii’cixit. 

Mr. O' Ilanlon. — i will furnish the accounts to Mr. 
Barry, the Becretaiy to the Commission, by the 20th of 
June. 

Mr. Palles. — Suppose there should be a necessity for 
any further account, I would suggest that wheix the 
Attorney-General x-eturns he should be asked, and if he 
consents to furnish it, that it should be furnished before 
the next meeting. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — The accoxints I have undex'taken to 
furnish will take a considerable time. My time will 
be very much occupied ; the accounts must be framed 
under my personal inspection and supervision, and I 
really cannot undertake to furnish more by the 20th 
J une than the items I have specified. But I am quite 
certain that evei - y facility the Benchers can give they 
will give. 

Mr. Palles. — We want to see the money that was 
placed from year to year to their credit. I will ask for 
this account. If they won’t furnish it, we can only see 
what is to be done. 1 can quite understand Mr. 
O’Hanlon at present not wishing to give any under- 
taking. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — I could not do it. When the matter 
is brought before the Benchers there is no information 
in their power that they will not afford. 



[Mr. Palles handed in a written requisition unou 
the Society of King’s Inns.] ^ 

Lord Monck.— This is what Mr. Palles wishes to 
obtain. — [Reads] : — “An account of the sums received 
by the Honorable Society of King’s Inns, from 
6th December, ’93, on admission of Attorneys and 
Solicitors, as ‘ deposits for chambers,’ and specifying in 
each year the respective receipts. Secondly, an°ac- 
couut of the manner in which the same has been applied 
and disposed of. Thirdly, an account of the sums b 
Government funds, the property of the Society, b each 
year from 1794.” 



Mi - . O' Hanlon. — That last item I am afx - aid I will 
not be able to furnish by the time you have mentioned 
the 20th of June, even if I have any power to make 
admissions on the part of the Benchers, which, in the 
absence of the Attoi - ney-Genex - al, I do not wish to do. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — And you want the number of at- 



torneys 1 

Mr. Palles. — Yes, I omitted that ; and the number 
of attorneys who paid the fees. They can get from 
the bank books an account of the Government funds 
standing to their credit. 

Mx - . Shec/celton. — The bank books will show it in a 
moment. 

Mr. Goddard. — They will give it to you (Mr. 
O’Hanlon). They will give it to the person whose ac- 
count it is, but to no one else. 

Mr. O’Hanlon. — As I said before, I do not wish b 
the absence of the Attoniey-Genei’al, and appealing 
here merely at the formal opening of the Commission, 
to give any undertaking as to that account. But 
I am quite certain that the Benchex-s, if the thing can 
bo done, will give every facility for inquiring into this. 

Lord Monck. — I feel moi - ally convinced it can be 
done. We will ask for it : of course, if it cannot be 
done the requisition will be of no use. 

Mr. O' Ilanlon. — You can quite understand the dif- 
ficulty I am in at pi - esent. I have not had any com- 
munication with the Attorney-General, and not being 
prepax-ed, this has come on me by sxxrprise. 

Mi - . Le Fanu. — We don’t make any order on you 
to fumisli it. We only ask it to be furnished, and I 
take it for gi - anted, if it can be furnished, it will be 
furnished. 

Mr. O' Ilanlon. — Will you kindly i - ead the last one 



Mr. Le Fanu. — “An account of the Government 
Funds, the property of the Society, in each year from 
1794.” 

Lord Monck. — It is simply an account of the amount 
standing each year to your credit in the bank books. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — The Bank of Ireland I dare sav 
will give it. 

Mr. Palles. — They will, at once, on your application. 

Mi - . Gerald Fitztjibbon. — The bank will not give us 
the account, it being privileged. 

Mr. Palles. — They will give it to the King’s Inns at 
once on Mi - . O’Hanlou’s application. I think it would 
be well if the Commissioners would airange sometime 
when they will inspect the buildings which the society 
now have for the accommodation of that bi - anch of the 
pi - ofession of which they are the governbg body, some 
time before the next meeting. 

Lord Monck. — Vei - y well, when we fix the day of 
the next meeting we will fix a day before that for 
inspecting the buildings. We have made an oi’der 
tliat these returns should be furnished by the 20th 
of June, and as soon as we get them we will give 
notice to the parties when our next meeting is to be 
held. We will take the opportunity of inspectiiig the 
premises of the society at the Foxir Courts previously 
to the next day of meeting, so as, if possible, to finish 
the whole thing the next day. 

The proceedings then tei’miuated. 
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SECOND DAY. 

Wednesday, July 5th, 1871. 

The Commissioners Lord Viscount Monck and Mr. William Richard Le Fanu, sat at two o clock, 
at 33, Lower Ormond-quay. 



Mr. M. J. Barry, Secretary, read the minutes of the 
last meeting, and they were signed by Lord Monck. 

• Lord Monck. — Before we take any proceeding to- 
day, I wish to state that I gather from a letter which 
we have received from the Treasurer of the Benchers, 
Dr. Battersby, whom I see here, that there has been 
some misunderstanding as to what we proposed to do 
on the last day of meeting. We proposed to meet on 
the last day for the purpose of arranging our form 
of proceeding, and it did not exactly appear liow we 
were to do it, unless we knew what the case on either 
side was, and what the subject was we were to inquire 
into. However, the Benchers appear not to have 
been represented on that occasion, from a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the proceeding we were to 
take, but I can see no harm in that, as we are ready 
to hear what they have to say now. Of course, Mr. 
O’Hanlon having undertaken to make these returns, 
apparently without authority from the Benchers, we 
only asked for them with a view to the information 
necessary to guide us, and we will be quite satisfied 
with getting them now. 

Mr. Porter . — I have the honour of appearing before 
you, on behalf of the Benchers, on the present occasion : 
on the former occasion I was unable to be here. Tt 
Ls quite true, as has been stated, that there was some 
misunderstanding on the one part or the other— it is 
wholly unnecessary to inquire which — with respect to 
the purpose of the former meeting. The Benchers 
were not aware that at that meeting there would be 
anything but merely preliminary matters gone into ; 
but as you say, my Lord, no harm is done, and the 
matter is now "in such a train as to give all the infor- 
mation the Commissioners require, and which can be 
afforded by us. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the Benchers were not represented on that occasion 
except by the Under Treasurer, for the case might 
be. in a more distinct, definite, and fixed form than 
I am able to present it now ; although substantially, on 
the part of the Benchers, I will be able to bring before 
you all the information sought by your previous 
requisition. Now in the first place the inquiries, with 
respect to which the Commissioners have solicited in- 
formation from the Benchers, appear to be threefold. 
One of these inquiries is with respect to the total 
amount of deposits from solicitors received during the 
time specified in the order. As to that part of the 
inquiry, I am in a position to be able to furnish a 
complete return to the Benchers, specifying each par- 
ticular year, and giving the items in detail. Another 
portion of the inquiry is with respect to the amount of 
stock in the possession of the Benchers from 1794 
down to 1866. As to that portion of the inquiry 
there is a little difficulty in complying literally with 
the order, but I think that the Benchers are in a posi- 
tion substantially to do what will suit your purpose, 
and if anything further be wanted they are in a posi- 
tion to show how that can be obtained. From 1794 
down to 1823, I believe it is impossible to give these 
detailed returns, because, upon inquiry at the Bank 
it turns out that the investments did not consist of 
stock standing to particular credits, but consisted of 
debentures payable to bearer, with respect to which 
the Benchers are wholly unable of themselves to give 
the information, and on inquiry at the Bank have 
been unable to obtain it either. But from 1823 down 
to 1866 the Benchers are in a position to do what has 
been required of them, and the return will be handed 
in to you on behalf of the Benchers. It only remains, 
therefore, to consider the intermediate but more im- 
portant portion of the inquiry which was directed on 
the last occasion. The terms of that inquiry, as I 



understand them, are — the particulars of the application 
of the sums levied as “ deposits for chambci-s.” With 
respect to that particular application, the Benchers are 
under this difficulty. They no doubt might substan- 
tially comply — they might comply, literally, I would 
say, with the requisition of the Commissioners by 
merely stating that no separate account ever was kept of 
the allocation of the fund, the subject of your inquiry, 
but that it was always treated as part of the ordinary 
revenue of the society, brought into account with their 
other sources of income, never distinguished, but dealt 
with, and applied by them, in what they believed to be 
the discharge of their duty, in the same manner as any 
other portion of their property. It is obvious, however, 
that a formal return of that kind would not be what the 
Commissioners want, and it is the object of the Benchers, 
whom I have the honour to represent, to give the 
fullest and most complete information on every branch 
of the inquiry which it is in their power to give. They 
owe it to themselves to do that ; they owe it to the 
Commissioners, and they owe it to the House ol Lords, 
by whom this inquiry was directed. Inquiry No. 2 
is “ an account of the manner in which the same has 
been applied and disposed of.” In order to do what the 
Benchers believe the Commissioners wish for, in making 
that return, it becomes necessary to some extent to 
explain the position of the Benchers with respect to 
the application and allocation of the whole of then- 
funds. The Benchers, you are aware, are the govern- 
ing body, and were until the year 1866, the governing 
body, not alone of the branch of the profession to which 
I have the honour to belong — the barristers — but also 
from time immemorial were the governing body of the 
whole legal profession. In the year 1866 the body of 
attorneys separated themselves from the control of the 
Benchers, and obtained an Act of Parliament. Having 
previously founded the Incorporated Society, in 1866 
they obtained the Act of Parliament, under which they 
now exist as a separate body, controlling their affairs- 
controlling the admission to their branch of the law — 
having taken all this into their own hands, they exist, as 
I said, as a separate body;- Previously to that time, 
however, to the remotest period that the history of 
the profession in this country runs back to, they were 
under the control of the Benchers, precisely in the same 
manner as the barristers had been. I don’t now enter 
— it is not at all necessary to do so- into the question 
of the government of that body — whether it was a 
wise government or not — whether it was beneficial to 
the interests of all branches of the profession or not. 
With this we have nothing to do ; but it is requisite, 
with respect to the application of the funds of the 
body, to show that both branches of the profession were 
completely identified, so far as their government was 
concerned, until the year 1866. The Benchers were in 
possession of a portion of land on Imi’s-quay now the 
site of the Four Courts. It was at that time called 
the site of the King’s 1 nns, and it was taken from them 
by the Government, for Government purposes, toward 
the close of the last century. It is the site on which 
the present courts of law and equity stand. Having 
been deprived by the act of the legislature of that 
which was their solo landed property, the Benchers 
conceived the idea of becoming the owners of property 
elsewhere, and they obtained additional powers in 
1798 for the purchase of land on Constitution-hill, on 
which their present property of King’s Inns is situated. 
That they purchased under Parliamentary powers— 
under a statute — subject to the annual rent of upwards 
of £\ 200. They had conceived the idea previously 
to that purchase, of acquiring land in exchange for, or 
rather to replace, that of which they had been deprived, 
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and of establishing buildings on a scale worthy of the 
dignity of the profession of the law in this country. 
Ac ordingly, in 1792, a series of rules had been adopted 
bv the Benchers, which subsequently were ratified in 
1794, to which rules I would ask your attention with 
respect to the question which came before you as to 
the fund called the “ deposit for chambers.” The 32nd 
rule you find to be in these words : — 

“ Payments to be made to and lor the use of the society. 
Students in order to be admitted pay a fine of £5 6s. 8 d., 
stamps” 

Lord Monck. — What are you reading from 1 

Mr. Porter. — From the 32nd rule of the Benchers 
of 1792 — the 24th of April, 1792. That rule says : — 

“ Payments to be made to and for the use of the society. 
Students in order to be admitted pay a fine of £5 Os. 8 cl., 
stamps £ 1 0, library £5 13s. 9 d. Total, £21 Os. 5 d. Then 
on being admitted £.5 6s. Sd., stamps £10, deposit for 
chambers £22 15s. Total, £38 Is. 8 d. 

That is for barristers. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — What are the items for solicitors 1 

Mr. Porter. — I have not come to these yet. You 
have the items there — first for the students going to 
the profession, then for the barristers. Then comes 
the bencher’s fine of £11 7s. G d., and now we arrive at 
the important part of the rule with respect to solicitors. 

“ Attorneys going apprentice pay a fine of £2 13s. 4 d., 
on being sworn £1 Cs. 8 d., deposit for chambers £11 7s. Od. 
Total, £12 14s. 2d., the deposit for chambers to be allowed 
when” 

Lord Monck. — The charge for deposit for chambers 
is common to both barristers and attorneys 1 

Mr. Porter. — It is common to both, with this differ- 
ence, that the barrister pays £22 15s., which is equi- 
valent to 20 guineas English, and the attorney pays 
£11 7s. G(/., or exactly the half of that, only 10 
guineas, and both these payments were made under 
the same rule, and although described in the schedule 
of payments as “ deposit for chambers,” they clearly 
come under the generic head of i ' payments to be made 
to and for use the of the society.” The rule proceeds : — 

“ The deposit for chambers to be allowed when the gen- 
tleman shall purchase from the society chambers or ground 
to build chambers on.” 

That being the rule, it was enforced from that time, 
as far as the Bar is concerned, uninterruptedly, down to 
the present time, as far as the attorneys are concerned 
down to the time they separated themselves from the 
Benchers in 1 866. But at the time that rule was made, 
and at the time it was first enforced, it is important to 
observe that the Benchers had no land, that they had 
no ground on which to build chambers, nor had they 
any building suitable for chambers or otherwise. There- 
fore it would plainly appear that it could not be contem- 
plated, by the rule under which that sum was imposed 
or paid, that it should in any respect give a right — 
constitute a right to a complete set of chambers to the 
person paying it — that the Benchers had no means of 
.riving them, and the sum of 10 guineas would be obvi- 
ously wholly inadequate for any such purpose. Taking 
the common sense view, and the proper one, it is plain 
that the real meaning of the rule, and the real intention 
with which the deposit was imposed, was to establish a 
fund out of which the Benchers could purchase build- 
ings and lands “ to and for the use of the society.” 
And in the event of chambers being established, either 
by the Benchers, to be let on lease as a source of per- 
manent income, or by individuals of the profession of 
attorney, building upon the Benchers’ property, then 
in that case, with a view to encourage such operations 
and increase the revenue of the society, this deposit 
for chambers was to be returned. It is called a 
“ deposit for chambers,” but it is really a payment 
“to and for the use of the society.” Now that that 
was the intent with which the payment was made is 
perfectly plain, from the acquiesence in the existing 
state of things by the attorneys for so long a time. It 
was not until the year 1800, the Benchers having ac- 



quired land in 1798 under Act of Parliament, that they 
proceeded to erect the King’s Inns building. On the 
12th of August, 1800, the foundation stone of the 
King’s Inns was laid ; the building was proceeded with 
and in course of time completed. The land which 
the Benchers had purchased on Constitution-hill I 
may mention, was very extensive. It is possible it 
was not the most judiciously selected site in the world 
as events have turned out. At the time it was pur- 
chased it was in the contemplation of all parties that 
a new street would be made running from the back 
of the Four Courts to Constitution-liill, which if effected 
would have made the site a very desirable one ; but 
owiug to changes which took place in the metropolis 
that plan was never carried out, and to some extent the 
position of the King’s Inns is isolated from the Four 
Courts. That, however, is not the fault of the Benchers. 
The revenue derived from the entire income of the 
society, including these items, first from each barrister 
at the rate of 20 guineas on admission, and next from 
each attorney at the rate of 10 guineas, went on in- 
creasing until the Benchers were able to accomplish the 
first and primary object, not for their branch of the pro- 
fession alone, but for the whole profession of which they 
were the governing body — namely, the establishment 
of a suitable building for the purpose of a commons hall 
in the Kings Inns ; and in process of time the surplus 
over and above what was requisite for the purposes 
already accomplished being considerable, application, 
about the year 1826, began to be made by the attor- 
neys for the purpose of having something done for in- 
creasing the convenience and accommodation of their 
profession. In that year, 1826, a number of the attor- 
neys — they were not incorporated at the time — but 
some of the attorneys presented a memorial to the 
Benchers stating their desire for increased accomoda- 
tion, suggesting that there were funds in the hands of 
the Benchers applicable for the purpose of building 
chambers, and referring to the fee paid on being ad- 
mitted attorneys. The Benchers met that application. 
They were desirous to have chambers erected. 

Lord Monck. — When was that application made ? 

Mr. Porter . — In 1826. In that same year 1826, in 
which that first memorial of the attorneys was pre- 
sented to the Benchers, there was, on the 14th of 
February — preceding, I believe, in point of time the 
memorial — a report presented by the standing commit- 
tee of the Benchers to the body of the Benchers with 
respect to their operations. It is not a very long docu- 
ment, and perhaps I had better read it. It is in these 
terms : — 



“ The Benchers having been specially summoned to attend 
a meeting of the standing committee on this day, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the building of cham- 
bers, the undersigned Benchers having accordingly met, and 
fully considered the subject, they beg leave to report to the 
Benchers that it is their decided and unanimous opinion that 
it would be manifestly just and highly expedient for the in- 
terests of the society to erect two buildings, consisting of six 
sets of chambers each, as delineated in the plan annexed, as a 
commencement of a general plan of building chambers, to be 
realized and executed in the manner and subject to the sug- 
gestions which they beg leave to offer for the consideration 
of the Benchers at large. It appears to the committee that 
since Easter Term, 1792, the society has required and 
received from each barrister called a deposit of twenty 
guineas for chambers, and from each attorney sworn and ad- 
mitted a deposit often guineas for chambers ; that the gross 
amount of these receipts calculated in a general manner, 
and subject, of course, to some errors, commencing Easter 
Term, 1792, and ending Michaelmas Term last, would 
amount to the sum of £46,174 12s. 3 rf. ; that deducting 
thereout the gross amount of the sums expended by the 
society on buildings, calculated in a like general manner, 
and subject to like errors, and including therein the sum ap- 
propriated for the erection of the library now in progress, 
the balance appears to be a sum of about £15,074 os. -i 
without calculating the results arising from the dividends 
received upon investments ; that upon an average of ten 
years, ending the first day of the present Hilary lerm, tlie 
annual income arising from these deposits for chambers 
amounts to the sum of £1,352 8s. lid, Irish currency , 
that it appears to the committee that the said balance o 
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£15 074 5 s. '2d., and the said annual income, which will not 1834 the Benchers placed a sum of £30,000 at the 
probably decrease, are both funds which it would be just in disposal of the treasurer, for the purpose of providing 
the society to apply to the object under consideration, and attorneys with that accommodation which they 

that it would be highly advantageous and expedient for the as i- e( j an( i no * unreasonably asked, and which they got. 



society to apply part of its other funds, if it were necessary, 
to this purpose.” 

The report then goes on with respect to other matters, 
but it shows that in 1820, which was the first time 
they had available a substantial balance in their hands 
to be applied for any other purpose than those already 
carried out, the Benchers were ready and willing indeed 
anxious to proceed with a plan for the construction of 
chambers. It appears that their intention was to 
build chambers at Henrietta-street, and it was their 
idea to lay out six sets of chambers for barristers 
and six sets for attorneys ; but there were many and 
manifold inconveniences in such a course. In the first 
place, the site was not a convenient one ; in the next 
place, the chambers would only accommodate very few 
in number of either branch of a large and numerous 
profession, and a vast number of the members of the 
profession of attorney would be left wholly without 
any convenience with respect to such chambers ; and I 
may add that that plan did not appear to meet the 
wishes of the attorneys themselves. In the year 1 830 
another memorial was presented by the committee of 
the Irish Law Society, representing, or purporting to 
represent, the attorneys, in which they pointed out 
that it would be more convenient for them if chambers 
were erected at the Four Courts, where there was land 
at the time that might be acquired, and that it was 
much more desirable and convenient that chambers 
should be erected there than that they should be con- 
structed at King’s Inns. Accordingly, the Benchers 
met that desire on the part of the attorney profession. 
Several proceedings took place. The Benchers in- 
structed their architect, Mr. Dailey, to inquire and 
report as to whether there were proper and available 
sites for building at the Four Courts. He had several 
interviews with the attorneys, and he was deputed by 
them on the 19th of January, 1831, to request the 
Benchers to purchase ground at the Four Courts, and 
erect there a hall and arbitration chambers for the ac- 
commodation of the attorneys. Now, the memorial of 
1826 with respect to chambers was probably intended 
at the time to refer to such chambers as the Benchers 
had in contemplation, namely, private chambers for 
individuals, and it referred to the report of the 
Benchers of 1826, the same in which the Benchers 
said that they, after having applied certain funds 
in the construction of the general buildings of the 
King’s Inns, had this intention clearly before their 
mind, and having the fact of the application by the 
Benchers of a large part of the fund which I shall 
presently mention to the building of the King’s Inns, 
they then altered their mind, and instead of asking for 
individual sets of private chambers, in the nature of 
offices for private individuals, they intended that there 
should be a hall and arbitration rooms, which would 
be of use to the whole body of the profession of attor- 
neys. That I use to show what their idea was at the 
time, not at all that there was any definite right in them, 
as individuals or otherwise, to have this ten guineas 
applied to chambers, but that they knew the object of 
the subscription was this, that it should be applied for 
the benefit of the general profession. No doubt they 
were to get value for it ; no doubt it was to be received 
by them in some shape or another, just as the funds 
were to be distributed for the general benefit of the 
whole profession ; but just as the barristers had no 
particular sets of chambers, and never have had up to 
this moment, although they have been paying this 
twenty guineas, never making any request for 
chambers, knowing perfectly well that the expenditure 
was to be for the general good of the profession ; the 
attorneys who, in 1826, recognising the expenditure 
stated in the report of that year on the King’s Inns, 
applied for sets of chambers, made subsequently, as I 
stated, another application for a general building for 
their own purposes. That was met in this way. In 



Lord Monck. — What is the date 1 
Mr. Porter. — In 1834 a sum of £30,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the treasurer, although, in point of 
fact, it was not all applied for the purpose— not all so 
expended — but out of that sum of £30,000 the ground 
at the rere of the Four Courts, which did not belong to 
the Benchers, was purchased by them ; and out ol it 
also the present building, which includes the admirable 
and beautiful hall which the solicitors possess, and the 
coffee-room, and arbitration chambers', was con- 
structed. The total cost of that construction, including 
a sum of £500 given for furniture, amounted to a sum 
of £28,436 16s. Scl., and that sum of £28,436 16s. 8 d. 
represents substantially the buildings that are now in 
the possession, and the exclusive possession and con- 
trol and enjoyment of the attorney profession. The 
coffee-room below is open to everybody ; that is, as 
much for the convenience of the attorneys as anybody 
else, and the profession of the bar also. 1 observe by 
the report of my friend Mr. Palles’s statement on the 
last day that he, on the part of the attorneys, expressed 
their willingness to give credit for the expenditure of 
that sum, or so much thereof as could be shown to be 
applied to the purposes of the attorneys exclusively. 
Now, this inquiry is not a litigation between the In- 
corporated Law Society and the Society of Benchers. 
The Benchers disclaim any such idea. They are here 
in the discharge of their duty, appearing before the 
Commissioners of the House of Lords. They are not 
litigating with any person ; they are merely stating, as 
it is their wish to do, in the fullest and clearest way, 
how they have disposed of the funds iix their hands. 
This is not a proceeding in which they regal'd them- 
selves as appearing to meet any hostile claim or hostile 
demand whatever ; if such a claim arises, this can 
scarcely be the tribunal for it. I regret to say that 
paragraphs have appeared in the newspapers which 
would give the public the idea that the Benchers are 
here on trial with respect to the misapplication of some 
funds placed in their charge. I know my friend on the 
other side is wholly incapable of making any such case, 
and I believe he has not done anything of the kind. 
As representing the Benchers I am in a position to 
state that, not only are they able to account — to show 
there has been no defalcation with respect to any por- 
tion of this money — that there has been no misappro- 
priation of any part of it — but, if necessary, they can 
account for every penny that came to their hands 
since the time they were constituted Benchers ; or, at 
all events, since long before the time this inquiry is 
concerned with. Whatever moneys they received they 
can fully account for. How far the expenditure may 
be questioned is another matter ; but I may remark, at 
passant, with regard to this sum of £28,436 16s. 8d., 
and the statement of Mr. Palles that the attorneys are 
■willing to give credit for any sums we can show to 
have been exclusively appropriated to, or expended 
for their- use, that it is true that a portion of the 
estate purchased at that time is not built on by the 
Solicitors’ Buildings. The purchase-money included 
land bought at that time, the whole of which is not in 
the possession of the attorneys ; but while that is so, 
it is wholly out of the power of the Benchers to sepa- 
rate, and give you separate items of that which never 
was separated, which never was intended to be sepa- 
rated. If anything turns on that part of the inquiry, 
or the Commissioner's desire to separate the items, I 
can suggest no means of doing so, except by employ- 
ing a valuator, to which the Bencher's have no objec- 
tion whatever. However, I have disposed now of that 
item of £28,436 16s. 8 d. I may say that that very 
large sum represents — substantially represents — 
buildings in the exclusive possession of the attorney 
profession. Now, the rest of the expenditure of the 
Benchers on permanent buildings has been almost alto- 
gether for purposes common to both professions. There 
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is one item as to which an exclusive benefit has been 
given, if it can be so called, to the members of the 
Bar — that item relates to the construction of the Law 
Library of the Four Coui-ts. That library, and the 
Benchers’ Chamber, which Benchers’ Chamber ought 
notproperly — they being thecommon governing body of 
both branches of the profession — to be considered as in 
any degree specially or exclusively for the benefit of the 
barristers ; but that library and chamber cost jointly 
about LI 4,706, and except such portion of that 
LI 4,706 as is chargeable to the Law Library, no por- 
tion of the funds of the Benchers has been applied to 
the exclusiye use of the Bar. Therefore, the branch 
of the profession to which I have the honour to belong 
has, in the shape of exclusive benefit, received some- 
thing considerably less than one half the exclusive 
benefit the attorneys have received, while each indivi- 
dual barrister has contributed to this particular fund 
exactly double what each individual attorney has con- 
tributed. As I before said, with respect to the re- 
maining expenditure of the Benchers’ fund, the greater 
portion of it was on the King’s Inns, and on this 
building which the solicitors have for their own ex- 
clusive use. Now, let us take a view of the position 
of this fund. No payment has been made to the 
funds of the Benchers by the attorneys as a body. In- 
dividual attorneys and solicitors have paid their sub- 
scriptions. As a body they never have contributed 
anything towards the Benchers, and whatever possible 
right or possible claim any individual attorney, 
who contributed his ten guineas, might have as against 
the funds of the Society of King’s Inns, it appears 
to me plain that the general body cannot, unless 
expressly so authorized, have any such claim, much 
less a body which I understand — my friend at the 
other side, who represents the Incorporated Society, 
will correct me if I am wrong — numbers, according to 
the last return, only 417 members of the profession of 
solicitor and attorney ; while the total number of soli- 
citors and attorneys actually living and practising in 
the country, is upwards of 1,200. 

Mr. LeFanu. — IIow many do you say belong to 
. the Incorporated Society 1 

Mr. I'orter . — Four hundred and seventeen. In fact 
two-tliirds of the profession of attorneys have not joined 
and have deliberately abstained from joining the In- 
corporated Society. With regard to that they may be 
right or wrong ; we have little or nothing to do with 
it, but it is important to bear in mind, with respect to 
the claims made by the Incorporated Society, that 
without speaking of the moneys of deceased members 
of the profession who have died since 1794, and whose 
representatives, if anybody, would alone be entitled to 
claim the benefit of this individual fee, paid by each 
individual attorney, only one-third of the now exist- 
ing members of the profession is represented by the 
Incorporated Society. But the expenditure of the 
Benchers was for the benefit of the entire profession as 
a body. They constructed after the year 1800 the 
costly and magnificent building of the King’s Inns, 
which I dare say you are both familiar with, and which 
at all events, I presume, in the course of your official 
business, you will desire to make yourselves acquainted 
with. On the King’s Inns the Benchers expended a 
sum of L43,000. They have expended a sum of 
LI 6.500 in purchasing head-rents in connexion with 
their property at King’s Inns, and they have expended 
a sum ofL4,411 15s. Id. in the purchase of tenants’ 
interests in connexion with their property of King’s 
luns. They have expended a sum of LI 1,000 in 
building the library of the King’s Inns, and they have 
expended a further sum of L6,4G2 5s. 9 d. in the con- 
struction of what is called the new wing of King’s 
Inns ; that new wing consists of retiring-rooms for 
barristers and attorneys, and also the lecture-roomsoftbe 
King’s Inns which are lecture-rooms for both. Besides 
all that they have expended a sum, I think, of LI, 200 
in the purchase of the house called the library house, 
used for the purposes of the Society, adjoining the 
library in Henrietta-street. If you take the total 



amount of the expenditure, the particulars of which I 
have thus indicated, including the solicitor’s building 
at the Four Courts, you will find that the whole 
amount is LI 25,7 16 17s. 10c7. 

Lord Monck. — We have got all the items. 

Mr. Porter. — Yes, you have got all the items. Now 
so far as the expenditure upon by far the larger por- 
tion of the property, that is the building at Kind’s 
Inns, and the purchase of the head-rents there — at the 
time this purchase was made, the two professions were 
united under the same government. Those large and 
handsome buildings, the King’s Inns, were erected for 
the joint use. of both professions ; they always were 
used by both professions ; they have been so, and are 
so up to the present moment. In England, as you are 
aware, it is not customary for an attorney to be a 
member of the Inns of Court ; in fact he cannot be. 
In this country the contrary is the practice and rule, 
and the attorney from the earliest times has been a 
member of the Inns, sharing in the benefits of the 
establishment, both in the dining hall and in the library. 
The accommodation for the attorneys in the dining 
hall is precisely the same as the accommodation for 
the Bar and for the law students. They dine in the 
same hall ; have the same allowance, and have to 
exactly the same extent the use and advantage of that 
hall, and the staff of officers connected with the com- 
mons, at a cost less than the actual cost to the society. 
They have every benefit that the barristers have in 
connexion with the King’s Inns ; they have also the 
use of the library upon more easy and advantageous 
terms than the barristers, because while the barrister 
has been charged a fee of five guineas- for the use of the 
library, the attorney has paid with respect to it nothing 
at all, nor has he been asked anything. The commons 
table at King’s Inns is still there for the attorneys, 
and is still used by those attorneys who were members 
of the Society of King’s Inns before the body with- 
drew themselves from that society. Every day dur- 
ing term these tables are prepared and set apart 
for their use, so that in every way, and to the fullest 
extent, every attorney who contributed one shilling 
towards this fund, receives the same benefits from 
that hall as the members of the Bar. As regards 
the purchase of head-rents, of course the same 
observation applies — it was for the same common 
object and common benefit — and were an account to 
be taken (which cannot be) were a debtor and creditor 
account taken as between partners, the result would 
be this — that the partner who derives the most 
substantial benefit from the fund in the shape of 
exclusive enjoyment of the solicitors’ building -lias also 
a common use of the remainder of the property of 
King’s Inns. But this is not, nor can it be treated as 
a case of partnership. The expenditure on that 
building was rendered necessary by the existing 
state of the prefession at the time; the convenience 
and purposes of both branches of the profession 
and not of one required it. The expenditure was 
incurred for the common benefit ; the buildings and 
the library were erected for the common use of those 
for whom they were intended, and the Benchers having 
allocated their funds in this manner, they have allo- 
cated them as I most respectfully submit, and certainly 
as the Benchers most distinctly assert, in accordance 
with what they conceived to be their duty, and in strict 
accordance with the allocation of payments made “to 
and for the use of the society,” the plain intention at 
the time the rule was passed being that land should 
be acquired and buildings should be erected suitable 
to the dignity of both branches of the profession. 
Now, matters having gone on in this maimer, the 
attorneys having withdrawn themselves from the 
association of the King’s Inns, and formed themselves 
— although two-thirds of the members are not connected 
with the body — into the Incorporated Society, which 
they had a perfect right to do— having withdrawn 
themselves from the control of the Benchers they 
now put forward this claim. f 

Mr. Le Fanu. — A re all the other members who don t 
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belong to tlie society under the control of the Bench- 
ers in any way ? 

Mr. Porter. — They axe in precisely the same position 
that they always were ; they have the same rights, 
and use the same rights, with respect to the joint pro- 
perty vested in the Benchers ; and the Benchers say it 
would he a most excessive hardship if, having with- 
drawn themselves from the control of the Benchers, 
after all this enormous expenditure had been incurred 
for the joint benefit of both branches of the profession, 
the attorneys were at liberty to say, “ Oh, we claim 
this fund, therefore pay back all the money to us — that 
is the Incorporated Society representing one-third of 
the profession— pay us back all the money that 
individual attorneys paid you for the common use of the 
society, and which was expended by you for the common 
use of the society, and the common objects of both 
branches of the profession.” The Benchers think it 
would be an extreme and gross hardship if anything of 
the sort could take place. Before I part finally from the 
figures on this branch of the case, allow me to mention 
the total amount of payments made by the profession 
of barrister on foot of this same account. While the 
contributions of the attorneys amount to .£55,293, the 
contributions of the barristers amount to £54,318 — 
the two are almost exactly the same. 

Lord Monck. — Are these contributions you have just 
stated ‘-'deposits for chambers V 

Mr. Porter. — Yes. 

Lord Monck. — They were paid to the same account ? 

Mr. Porter. — Yes. Under the same head, “ deposits 
for chambers,” the attorneys’ deposit for chambers 
amounted to ten guineas, the barristers’ deposit for 
chambers to twenty ; but the amounts derived from 
both are almost identical, and you see that the total 
amount of expenditure upon permanent and sub- 
stantial and enduring works is considerably more than 
the gross total of both these sums — the expenditure 
is £125,716. I have already mentioned the memorial 
of 1830. That was the memorial of the Irish Law 
Society to the Committee of the Benchers, on behalf 
of themselves and the profession of attorneys, and it 
is in these terms : — 

“ Your memorialists respectfully submit that the erection 
of chambers suitable to the accommodation of their profession 
has Ion" been an object of interest with the Society of the 
Kind’s 'inns, as evinced by their rules, and the formation of 
a fund from payments made by attorneys upon being 
admitted members of this society. 

“ From the report made by the Benchers in the year 1 826, 
and from other sources, your memorialists have ascertained 
that there are now funds under the control of the society 
which are fully adequate to the purchase of ground and the 
erection of such chambers. , . 

“ With a view to the speedy attainment of tins important 
object they have made inquiries respecting ground which 
would be desirable as a site, and find that a space sufficient 
for the purpose may be obtained at the rere of the Four 
Courts, the eligibility of which (in every point of view) sur- 
passes that of any other situation. 

“ Under these circumstances your memorialists humbly 
submit to the consideration of the Benchers, not only the 
necessity but the propriety of applying as much of the funds 
so raised and accumulated in the hands of the society as will 
be sufficient to purchase the ground to which allusion has 
been made, and thereon to erect sufficient and convenient 
chambers for their profession, according to such plan as may 
be thought advisable by the society ; and your memorialists 
hope that you will be pleased to intimate to them the 
result of your consideration of this their most respectful 
memorial.” 

Lord Monck. — That is the memorial of 1830 ? 

Mr. Porter. — That is the memorial of 1830. Mr. 
Darley, the architect of the Benchers, having been put 
in communication with the Law Society, there was a 
meeting of the society held on Wednesday, the 19tli 
of January, 1831, for the purpose of considering the 
subject of erecting a hall and arbitration chambers for 
the accommodation of the profession, and Mr. Darley 
communicates with the Benchers as follows : — 

“ At a meeting of the Irish Law Society, held on W ednes- 
day, the 1 9th instant, for the purpose of considering the 
subject of erecting a hall and arbitration chambers for the 



accommodation of their profession, it was agreed that I should 
communicate to the Honorable the Benchers of the King s 
Inns, on their meeting this day, the objects the Irish Law 
Society have in view, which are in substance as follows : 
First, the purchasing of ground round the Courts for the 
purpose of erecting chambers ; secondly, their intention of 
memorialing the Benchers of the King’s Inns. to erect on 
such part of the ground as they think best suited to the 
purpose, a hall and arbitration chambers for the accommo- 
dation of the attorneys, and that the site of the ground on 
which these buildings shall stand be purchased by the 
Benchers of the King’s Inns in order that it shall become 
the property of their honorable society. I beg leave to 
remark that the Committee of the Irish Law Society thought 
it right, as I should make this communication as directed, to 
assist them in ascertaining whether there is at this moment 
any ground round the Courts, the property of the Society of 
King’s Inns, on which this hall could be erected, and I. have 
to report that there is no space eligible for any building 
purposes. 

“ 22nd January, 1831.” 

It was after that communication that the present 
chambers and building now in the possession — the exclu- 
sive possession — of the Incorporated Law Society were 
constructed. Another branch of the inquiry before 
the present commission is whether any 

Lord Monck. — Have the attorneys represented by 
the Incorporated Society, and who, we understand, 
have no connexion with the Benchei-s officially — have 
they the use of the library at King’s Inns now. 

Mr. Palles. — No. 

Dr. Battersby. — Yes. 

Mr. Porter. — I am instructed they have. 

Lord Monck. — Of course the attorneys who paid 
their fees have it as a matter of right, but what about 
the attorneys who came in since and did not pay the 
fees? 

Mr. Palles. — They have not the privilege of enter- 
ing the library. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — But they are allowed to do so. 

Lord Monck. — We want to know what the fact is 
— what is admitted on both sides ? 

Dr. Paltersby. — The state of affairs is this, no 
attorney pays or ever did pay, but all the attorneys are 
admitted to the library, and so are the apprentices on 
the recommendation of their masters. 

Lord Monck. — I understand from Mr. Porter’s 
statement that the attorneys never paid any admission 
fee to the library, but what. I want to know is — has 
there been any change since 1866, and what is the con- 
dition of affairs as regards the library. 

Dr. Battersby. — There has been no change. 

Mr. Palles. — The way the matter stands is this. 
Every attorney admitted before 1866 was a member of 
King’s Inns, and in that capacity was entitled to enter 
the library. Attorneys admitted since 1866 are not 
members of King’s Inns 

Dr. Battersby. — But they are not excluded ; they 
deprived themselves of the right as a matter of choice. 

Lord Monck. — It is merely the matter of fact I 
want to know. 

Mr. Porter. — The way it stands is this. All mem- 
bers of the King’s Inns axe entitled to, and all mem- 
bers do receive the free use of the library. Every 
attorney in legal existence before the Incorporated 
Society, of course, has, as a matter of right, the absolute 
use of the library ; he belongs to the Society of King’s 
Inns, and therefore has the use, as of right, of the 
library. The members of the profession who have 
ceased voluntarily to be members of the King’s Inns 
have by their own act ceased to have the legal right, 
but as regards the use of the library, I am instructed 
to say that it can be used by them without objection 
in the fullest way 

Dr. Battersby. — And by their apprentices. 

Mr. Porter. — And by their apprentices. And it is 
not in any sense the fault of the Benchers that the 
attorneys have severed their connexion with the King’s 
Inns. Now, another branch of the inquiry is with re- 
spect to whether any and what portion of the amount 
remains . unappropriated to the purpose for which it 
was received — and then there is the remaining inquiry 

C 
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whether the Incorporated Society are in possession of 
suitable buildings or not. That is a matter as to which 
they will make such case as they think fit ; but as to 
whether any and what portion of the amount remains 
unappropriated to the purpose for which it was re- 
ceived, I presume it is as to that portion of the inquiry 
that the return of the funds in the possession of the 
Benchers was directed. Now, the Benchers have funds 
which are portion of accumulations from time to time 
of their income — an income now, in consequence of the 
secession of the attorneys, very much diminished 
indeed; while, at the same time, substantially, the 
whole of the expenditure necessarily has remained the 
same. So far as the ground-rent is concerned that 
large item remains exactly where it was, and the 
amount of charges on the property of the* society, even 
after the purchase of head-rents; is close on £800 a 
year, including taxes. About £719 I believe is the 
head-rent, and the balance, up to £798, or within a 
pound or two of £800 altogether, is the charge on foot 
of head-rent and taxes. All the other charges in 
respect of the extremely large property in the hands of 
the Benchers — salaries, repairs, wages, gas, coal, and 
matters of that kind, that amount in the year to a very 
large sum, are, and must of necessity be precisely the 
same as they were when the society had larger funds 
to meet them than under existing circumstances they 
have ; and, at present, so far from there being any 
portion of the society’s funds not applied or appliable to 
the purposes for which they were brought into exist- 
ence, it requires the most rigid and cheese-paring 
economy on the part of the Benchers to enable them 
to meet and defray the current expenses of the estab- 
lishment, out of their sources of revenue. I know 
there is a common idea that the society is extremely 
rich. I am not certain, indeed, that I had not that 
idea from popular rumour myself. Another idea is 
that the Benchers perhaps divide something like a large 
dividend at the end of the year. 

Mr. Palles . — I never heard that before. 

Mr. Porter . — So far from that being the case the 
Benchers have voluntarily taxed themselves, for some 
years past, for the purpose of supporting their own 
common table in the hall of the society. In addition 
to paying the tax of ten guineas a year for entering 
into the society, the Benchers have voluntarily taxed 
themselves to the extent of five guineas a year further, 
for the purpose of providing their own table, when 
they dine in the hall as the governing body of the 
society ; and even with eveiy exeition that they have 
been enabled to make, the funds at their disposal, which 
must go to defray actual expenses, together with 
every other source of fixed revenue that ' they have, is 
insufficient to meet the fixed outlay that they have — 
the fixed and necessary outlay, salaries of officers, wages 
of attendants, charges and repairs, head-rent and taxes. 
One source of the Benchers’ income is more or less 
fluctuating. One operation of a recent statute, the 
1 risk Church Act, is that a considerable number of 
gentlemen have come to the bar more than in former 
times, and a current, a temporary current, of pros- 
perity has, to a very slight extent, contributed to enable 
the Benchers to keep their heads above water, but 
they have been unable to do anything more ; and if 
any portion of the funds belonging to the body was 
withdrawn from their control, the objects of the society, 
for which it was originally established, would neces- 
sarily be defeated, and the institution of King’s Inns 
must be closed. For at present they have no property 
not absolutely requisite for the purpose of main- 
taining and upholding the establishment created 
by the Benchers for the common good of both profes- 
sions, in the manner I have detailed. Having ex- 
plained at some length the facts, which I did not 
know well how to abbreviate, I am prepared now, on 
the part of the Benchers, to hand in to you the returns 
of the amount of the payments “ to and for the use of 
the society,” as the “ deposits for chambers ” received* 
for barristers from Hilary Term, 1794, to the present 
time, and the amount of payments “ to and for the use 



of the society,” as “ deposits for chambers,” received 
from attorneys. These two accounts I think it fair 
should go together, although you only asked for one 
of them. There is the return also of stock. You 
will find in 1866, the last year of the returns, that the 
total amount of stock standing to the credit of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and the 
Master of the Bolls, is £51,539 17s. That substan- 
tially complies -with the requisitions. We give the re- 
turn of stock from the earliest date we are able to give 
it. As regards the remaining returns, with respect to 
which I have detained you at such length, the Benchers 
are prepared to hand in the returns I hold in my 
hand ; but if it would suit your convenience, and the 
convenience of my learned friend, I would prefer not 
giving them in for a few days until the details are 
checked. The returns can be handed to my friend, if 
you think right, or to your secretary, in a few days ; 
for although substantially correct, the Benchers cannot 
be answerable for a number of details in particular 
figures. They have been making the most anxious in- 
quiries, but the account is an extremely long one, and 
there is necessarily some delay in making up the re- 
turn and having it completed. 

Lord Monck. — The return of expenditure ? 

Mr. Porter . — The return of expenditure. 

Lord Monck. — In verification of your statement? 

Mr. Porter. — Yes. In handing in these returns on 
the part of the Benchers, I have to state that if there 
is any further information that they or any of their 
officers can give, on this or any other branch of the 
inquiry, the Benchers are most anxious to afford it. 
They will place at your disposal every means of know- 
ledge that they have themselves, and they desire that 
everything, in their relations with either or both branches 
of the profession, should be made known fully and 
fairly, and that every facility should be given for this 
investigation. 

Mr. Palles . — Formally hand in any of the returns 
you now give in. 

Mr. Porter . — The return of the amount of “ deposits 
for chambers ” by barristers and attorneys, and the 
account of stock are not signed by the secretary, but 
will be. So far as the other returns are concerned, for 
the reason stated, I would prefer not handing them in 
for a few days, if it meet the convenience of the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Palles . — The only question now is what shall be 
the period of adjournment. A great deal of the state- 
ment of Mr. Porter was occupied with matters that 
are not only not before the Commissioners, but appear 
to me to be very pointedly withdrawn from their 
consideration by the commission that has been issued. 
This controversy between the solicitors and Benchers 
as a body unquestionably has been pending for a great 
number of years. In 1840 the question was distinctly 
raised, and from 1840 until 1866 it was impossible 
the matter could formally be brought to an issue by 
reason of the attorneys remaining members of the 
King’s Inns. But in 1866 the Act was passed by the 
legislature, by which the relations previously sub- 
sisting between the profession of attorney and solici- 
tor and the King’s Inns Society was dissolved. My 
friends, Mr. Porter and Dr. Battersby, say that the 
solicitors withdrew themselves from the Society of 
King’s Inns. I don’t like to differ from them on 
words, but it was by the act of the legislatux-e, that con- 
sidered it was prudent there should be a dissolution 
of the previous connexion, and to carry oxxt the 
analogy my friend Mr. Pox-ter has suggested, although 
he says it is not quite aceux-ate, the relationship of 
partner's, it occurs to me that what we are now en- 
gaged ixx at this commission is, with a view ulti- 
mately to see what part of the property that is now 
claimed by the King’s Inns Society ought in equxty 
and in justice to be appropriated to the Incoi'porated 
Society which represents the body of attorneys and 
solicitors. Mr. Porter has said that a great deal ot 
this money has been expexxded on the common objects 
of both professions. In the short view I took oi the 
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returns, there appears to me there must be some in- 
accuracy to which I wish at once to direct attention, 
because while the attorneys are put down as paying 
this sum until 1866, I find in the returns that the 
moneys paid by the barristers are continued down 
until 1871. 

Dr. Battersby . — The reason of that is, the attorneys 
ceased to pay after 1866. , , , 

Mr. Pallcs.— That may be, but it shows how fal- 
lacious would be a comparison of the two returns. 
If that argument were to be pressed, in 1 881 the claim 
of the attorneys and solicitors would be less than it is 
in 1871, because of course the amount received from 
the profession of barristers would be more in 1881 
than in 1871. But in truth we have nothing to do 
with that. We have to ascertain certain facts ; when 
these facts are before the House of Lords the consider- 
ations that have been offered by my friend Mr. Porter 
can be submitted to them, when they will have the 
weight that they deserve. At present the object of the 
Incorporated Society of Attorneys and Solicitors is to 
have the information, for the purpose of answering the 



drew attention to, and quite rightly, namely, the bar- 
risters’ payments being carried down to the present 
time, that was done in taking our account of the 
general property, because the barristers’ contributions 
have gone on to the present time, but the return shows 
the amount of contributions to the same date, I 860 , 
and you will find that it makes but a very trifling difter- 
ence— instead of £54,000 it would make about 
£52,000. , , 

Mr. Palles . — It appears clear to us that it may be 
necessary to ask for some further information. What 
that information may be it is not possible I can state 
now. In the paper just put into my hand the Ben- 
chers are claiming credit for a large sum of money as 
expended, not out of this one fund, but out of the 
aggregate of a large number of funds — of course 
necessarily a certain amount out of this fund — but 
out of the gross income. Therefore I would suggest, 
if the Commissioners would adjourn until, say Satur- 
day, when we would be prepared to state what we will 
do in a definite way. 

Dr. Battersby . — We will be all away on circuit, 

Mr. Palles . — All I can say is that the delay is not 



r cific ^ •*•»«* a *»* *•> 

tat tohc amount received on lire admission of this information couMtoe tain furnished at an earlier 
attorneys and solicitors, and I «nnk it in to be re- ‘^“^“SrSf.rmation could be 

nibbed before this. Since tbe « meetrn, every ex- 
June, so that we should have had the opportunity of pedition has been wed to getit. 
checking the returns. _ I am quite certain .jthatjhey ' 



iuc «s accurate as could be given, but it is possible 
some question may arise similar to the question I just 
now drew attention to, with respect to the relative 
amount that has been received from barristers. It 
appears to me, however, that at the next meeting we 
will be able to dispose of that first inquiry. Ihe 
second is an account of the manner in which the same 
has been applied and disposed of. Now, it is quite 
possible that an application may be made on the part 



Mr. Palles . — And the result is that it was not 
given. „ . ^ ,,- 

Lord Monck— I t is only fair to recall what Mr. 
O’Hanlon said the last day, that the returns were very 
intricate, and it was not likely they would be had for 
a considerable time. 

Dr. Battersby . — Returns extending over seventy- 
years. 

" Lord Monck.— W ould Friday suit your convenience 
to adjourn to 1 . 

Dr. Battersby . — The judges will be away on circuit. 



disposed of all their funds, instead of having applied 
and disposed of this particular fund. On the state- 
ment of my friend himself, it is clear that no money 
was applied or disposed of in the purchase of chambers. 
They say a certain sum of money was applied and 
disposed of in a mode that ought to be dealt with as 
an equitable disposition of that fund. Possibly some ot 
these matters ought to be specially reported, but be- 
fore anything of that nature can be done we must 
have the actual statement of matters of fact before , 
the Commissioners. Now, I understand Mr. Porter 
is not at present ready to hand in that account, and 
therefore the first question is when will he be ready 
to make that return to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Porter . — Perhaps I had better hand 111 the 
return now. If any inaccuracy turns out we will 
correct it afterwards. That is all we can do. 

Mr. Palles . — Save in any formal matter I am per- 
fectly certain that the Benchers’ returns are quite right 

Lord Monck. — I understand Mr. Porter to say that 
if they are notable to check them over themselves the 
Benchers will not be responsible for it. 

Dr. Battersby . — It has been checked by the sub- 
treasurer : he believes it to be correct. 

Mr. Porter . — Everything has been done to make it 
correct, but we cannot absolutely verify 7 it. 

Mr. Palles .— It was intended we should have these 
accounts on the 20tli of June, in order that we might 
have the opportunity of looking through them before 
the meeting of the Commissioners, and therefore it is 
necessary now that we should have a short adjourn- 
ment in order that we may know how we are to pro- 



Mr. Palles . — My object in pressing 
this week is that I think we shall require further infor- 
mation, and perhaps some time may haveto elapsebe.ore 
we "et it. Mr. O’Haulon will have the advantage ol the 
interval between this and the termination of the cir- 
cuits for supplying the information. I don’t propose 
that anything should be done on Friday except to 
direct attention to what we -will require to have 
furnished. 

Dr. Battersby .— It would be very desirable to have 
somebody here to see what it is they do ask. M e are 
ready to do whatever you shall order, but I would like to 
have some person here who could confer with us on the 
course of proceeding, and arrange to have access to 
papers, which cannot be done at all times. 

Mr. Palles . — Any further information we require 
can be furnished by Mr. O’Hanlon. We are not 
wanting an inspection of documents or anything 01 
that description. . 

Lord Monck— I t might be a convenience to the 
Benchers to know on Friday what information is 
asked. They could have a consultation afterwards. 

Dr. Battersby.— But the Benchers as a body could 
not know of it. . 

Mr. Le Fanu— M r. O’Hanlon can inform the 

Benchers of what is required. 

The Chairman . — The sooner the Benchers know 
what information is required the better. 

Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon .— It is only to discuss that 
matter we meet on Friday. . 

Lord Monck— W e had better adjourn till l’rulay 
at two o’clock, and you can then be prepared with any 



ceed. I would too been quite reedy to proceed now further requisition you think ; - 

had these returns been in, pursuant to the direction, by [An Ineor- 

the 20th of June. I suppose the question now is to of the Benchers returns to the solicitor »r the fnco 

what time shall we adjourn. 



Mr. Porter . — With respect to a matter my friend journed 



porated Society, after which the proceedings were ad 
journed till Friday, the 7th July, at two o clock. J 
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THIRD DAY. 

Friday, July 7th, 1871. 

The Commissioners, Lord Viscount Monck and Mr. William Richard Le Fanu, sat at three o’clock 
in the Hall of the Solicitors’ Buildings, Four Courts. 



The Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, 
and they were signed by the Chairman, Lord Monck. 

The Attorney-General said — My Lord Monck, the 
case on behalf of the Benchers I understand has been 
very fully and adequately opened, in my unavoidable 
absence, by my friend Mr. Porter, and of course I 
don’t propose to go over the ground he has already 
fully pre-occupied. But there is one matter which 
the Benchers wish particularly to impress on the 
minds of the Commissioners, and which I will ask 
the opportunity of having recorded on the pro- 
ceedings, and that is their emphatic protest against the 
right of tlie Incorporated Society of Solicitors to, if I 
may say so, litigate this question at all ; in other words, 
we respectfully submit that they have no locus standi 
whatever, in respect of the subject-matter of this in- 
quiry. You will, I have no doubt, recollect the cir- 
cumstances under which this commission has been 
issued. It was issued, as I understood at the time, 
and have ever since understood, by the House of Lords, 
upon a representation that there was a subject-matter 
properly to be litigated before one of the ordinary 
tribunals of the country — the parties being, ou the 
one side the Incorporated Society, on the other the 
Benchers ; but that inasmuch as no tribunal could be 
had, the president of which would not be in fact a 
defendant in the suit, it became simply impossible to 
have an inquiry except by the in terference of the legis- 
lature, and such inquiry should thei’efore be made 
through the medium of a commission. There was no 
opportunity whatever given to the Benchers of having 
the real position of affairs brought under the notice of 
the House of Lords. With that perhaps you have 
nothing to do, nor do I propose to discuss it, but when 
I call your attention to the true status of the claimants 
here — the Incorporated Law Society — I will submit 
that even supposing there is a claim, which, of course, 
we deny, but supposing, for the sake of argument, there 
is a claim on this fund, the accumulation of what are 
called the “ deposits for chambers,” we insist that the 
Incorporated Law Society have no more concern with 
that, in their corporate capacity, than the corporation 
of Dublin or any other body in the kingdom. Let us 
-see how the thing stands. Up to 18GG each solicitor 
was a member of the society of King’s Inns ; he was 
not a member of the governing body, but a member of 
the society. In 18G6 the solicitors severed the con- 
nexion between the future members of their body and 
the society of King’s Inns ; they constituted a new 
state of things, a new machinery for the admission of 
members to their profession — a new governing body — 
in other words they altered the whole status of the 
profession, and entirely changed its relations with the 
society of King’s Inns. Well, then they say, “ The 
attorneys previously were in the habit of paying the 
sum of ten guineas for chambers which they have 
not got, and we now ask to get back the ten guineas 
which each individual attorney for many years back 
has paid." Now I will test at once that position by a 
very simple criterion. Supposing that the chambers 
had been erected according to what they say was the 
contract (the contract if it ever did exist was entirely 
determined in 1832, when the solicitors — those who 
represented the profession at that time — asked to have 
this building erected) — but supposing that the money 
had been expended, as they say it ought to have been 
expended, and that chambers for 2,000 attorneys had 
been erected for the sum of ten guineas each (we need 
not go into any criticism of the sufficiency of the sum) 

supposing, I say, the chambers were there, what 

would be the position of things when the Act of 1866 
was passed 1 Why the Benchers would be the land- 
lords of those chambers ; the individual attorneys who 



had come in and become their tenants would be their 
tenants ; the relation of landlord and tenant would 
simply subsist between the society of the Benchers of 
King’s Inns and the individuals who were insane 
enough to have gone to the expense of building or 
leasing the chambers for no purpose that one can ima- 
gine. But supposing that to be the case, what con- 
cern would the Incorporated Law Society have with 
those chambers'? None whatever, directly or indirectly ; 
the chambers would have remained vested in the Society 
of King’s Inns, the attorneys would be in the position 
of teuants. Of course I am putting out of view the 
fact that the whole sum subscribed by barristers, attor- 
neys, and all, would not have built chambers, for each 
attorney, but supposing some of them had chambers, 
they would be, I repeat, the tenants of the Society of 
King’s Inns ; the Society of King’s Inns would be the 
owners of the chambers subject to the rights of their 
tenants, and how the Irish Law Society coming in 
under the Act of 1866 — a distinct governing body, with 

new terms of admission to the profession of attorney 

how the society could have any claim upon these 
chamber's I am at a loss to know. And if they could 
have no claim on the chambers, by what process of 
reasoning are they to have a claim on the money 1 It 
appeal’s to me to be simply absurd. I am assuming 
now in what I have said — and I repeat I don't pro- 
pose to go over the ground already occupied by my 
friend Mr. Porter — I am assuming that this claim has 
some existence, but whatever was the state of things 
prior to 1832, it is plain, as a simple matter of fact, that 
from the year 1832, the time when the memorial of the 
attorneys was sent in (that memorial I believe has been 
before you) — from that time the notion that this sum 
of ten guineas was specifically given on the understand- 
ing that there were to be private chambers provided 
is absurd ; plainly it was abandoned when they called 
for the evectiou of this fine building. No doubt from 
1832 the sum was still called “deposit for chambers.” 
Well, what is that but a name'! It was simply a 
fee for the admission of attorneys, and it is a most re- 
markable thing that in this very Act of Pai’liament, 
passed in 1866, this is the identical sum that is 
adopted by the Incorporated Law Society as the 
admission fee for attorneys. Although it was called 
“ deposit for chambers,” that is a name merely. The 
payment was clearly made for general purposes. Every 
one knows that in many cases old and extraordinary 
names will be retained, though the purposes for which 
the names were originally given have been entirely 
changed. I remember on one occasion having for a par- 
ticular purpose to ascertain how a thing came to be paid. 
The origin of the payment I found was lost in obscurity, 
though the payment was levied in a particular way, 
and the name still retained. The Benchers are parti- 
cularly anxious to impress the view I have thrown 
out on the Commissioners. It is possible, I concede at 
once, that this is not a matter you would have power 
to decide under your commission — whether the Incor- 
porated Law Society has or has not a locus standi, in 
respect to this alleged claim. Your views are perhaps 
opposed to entertaining it, but the Benchers most 
respectfully submit that their protest on this particular 
point should be recorded upon the proceedings. We 
will probably hand in the protest in writing, because 
if this thing should be litigated — if this controversy 
should be pressed further, and if the solicitors should 
think it proper not to accept the offer which has been 
made — a most reasonable and proper offer — of course 
litigation will be necessary, and we would wish to 
have the real status of the parties appearing as a 
matter of fact on the x’ecord of your proceedings. 

Lord Monck. — S o far as their locus standi here is con- 
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cerned tlie society is mentioned in a manner that 
absolutely gives them a locus standi — for we are to in- 
quire “ whether the Incorporated Society of Attorneys 
and Solicitors of Ireland are in possession of suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of that branch of the 
profession of which they are the governing body.” 
Clearly they have a right to come here to satisfy us 
about that. 

The Attorney-General — When I used the words 
lows standi it was not in the sense that they could not 
appear before you and be heard. It was not in that 
sense at all I meant it. 

Lord Monck. — I understand. What you mean is 
that they have no claim on this fund, as a corporation. 

The Attorney-General. — That they have no claim 
whatever on the fund — that even supposing you ascer- 
tained that there was a fund there that ought to be 
paid to somebody, these persons, forming a body corpo- 
rate, in no way represent that somebody. This fund 
in fact only comprises an aggregation of individual 
payments. Allowing, for argument’s sake, that any 
individual who has paid might come in and say “ Give 
me individually my money as you did not give me 
chambers ” — how can it be said that the Incorporated 
Society in any way represent those who made 
these payments in any sense that would enable them 
to assert their claim to the money. The Incor- 
porated Society you will remember is a voluntary 
society. We know, as a matter of fact, it largely con- 
sists of gentlemen who were admitted attorneys prior 
to 1SG6. I am told that few of the remaining mem- 
bers of the professions are members of the society. 

I don't know how that may be, but at all events there 
would be a few ; and any gentlemen admitted members 
of the Incorporated Society since 1866 have in no way 
whatever the slightest connexion with either the pay- 
ment or the claim on the Society of King’s Inns. There 
were some — they can tell us how many, who were ad- 
mitted since 1866. No solicitor need become a mem- 
ber if he does not like — but supposing some have 
become members who were admitted since 1866, how 
they can have any claim on this fund, unless there be 
some peculiar equity for the solicitors and against the 
Benchers, I am at a loss to understand. The Benchers 
wish me to submit that view of the case, and I will 
not traverse the ground, as I said before, gone over by 
Mr. Porter. I understand there is a return asked for 
by Mr. Palles. I don’t know whether it has been 
actually mentioned. 

Mr. Palles, Q.e. — It has not. 

The Attorn ey- General. — It is quite possible I am 
anticipating, but there is I believe some idea of asking 
for an account of all the receipts and expenditure since 
1793. Now, while disclaiming in the strongest possible 
manner any wish on the part of the Benchers to shrink 
from any inquiry or investigation of any kind, even 
of the most probing description, I would ask my friend, 
having regard to this very remote and troublesome 
matter, whether he would press for that return 1 

Mr. Palles. — I certainly am very much surprised at 
the course the Attomey -General has thought proper to 
adopt. It was pointed out on the former occasion that 
the matters this commission had to deal with were 
ceit ain matters of fact that are mentioned in the com- 
mission. The first is the total amount of the sums 
received as deposits for chambers ; secondly, the man- 
ner in which the same has been applied and disposed 
of; and, thirdly, whether the buildings the Incor- 
porated Society are in possession of are sufficient for 
the accommodation of the branch of the profession of 
which they are the governing body. There were two 
subjects that were pointedly omitted from that com- 
mission, the first was whether the individual attorney, 
or the body of attorneys and solicitors, had or had not 
any claim upon the Benchers in respect of this fund ; 
the second was, whether if there was an existing claim, 
that was a claim to be represented by an aggregation 
of individual members as mentioned by the Attorney- 
General, or by the Incorporated Society. These are 
two matters that, in my humble judgment, can be dealt 



with in Parliament only. Unless the Benchers wish 
that 400 different suits in law or in equity should be 
instituted for the recovery of the sum of ten guineas, 
the only mode in which the question can be dealt with 
is by Parliament ; and unless the Incorporated Society 
represents this aggregation of individual members, 
Parliament should have before it every individual 
attomey and solicitor, instead of the entire Incor- 
porated Body. Now, these matters were submitted to 
Parliament, and they were submitted in the most 
solemn manner by the petition which was presented, 
not by the attorneys and solicitors individually, but 
by the President, Vice-President, and Members of the 
Incorporated Society of the Attorneys and Solicitors 
of Ireland, under their corporate seal. That petition 
is dated in the month of March, 1870, and it makes 
the case that we intend to be able to substantiate, when 
a Bill shall at a future period be brought into Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of enabling the House of Lords 
to decide whether or not the prayer of that petition 
ought to be acceded to or not. Their lordships 
thought that a representation ought to be made to the 
Grown to have certain inquiries made. That repre- 
sentation was made to the Crown, and Her Majesty 
has directed this commission, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining certain facts which were considered by the 
House of Lords to be material in respect of the petition 
presented in March, 1870. The prayer of the peti- 
tioners is that “Your Honorable House will be pleased 
to take their case into consideration, and to afford them 
such redress in the premises as to your lordships may 
seem fit.” What was that case? It was the case 
that the Benchers had received from 1793 a large sum 
of money from each individual attomey for “chambers ’ 
— that that sum of money had not been disposed of in 
the way which was contemplated by the terms on which 
it was paid, and by reason of that matter they ask for 
relief. Before the House of Lords could enter on the 
consideration of that question, it was necessary they 
should have before them, as a matter of fact,— did the 
Benchers receive any sum of money upon the terms 
stated by the solicitors, that is, as “ deposits for cham- 
bers,” and having ascertained that fact, before they 
could proceed, they should also have before them the 
additional fact — if the Benchers did receive it, did they 
applv it in the mode in which it was contracted to bo 
applied by the terms on which it was received. There- 
fore these two matters are sent to be considered here 
as questions of fact, without deciding this question of 
liability at all. Now, I said on the first occasion, 
when I had the honour of addressing the Commis- 
sioners, and I mentioned on the last occasion, that the 
anxiety of the body I represent is simply to have an 
answer to these questions that have been sent to you 
to investigate, and of course the Benchers will be able, 
either in the House of Lords or House of Commons, 
to argue the point that has been mentioned by the 
Attorney-General, but certainly I do object to any 
protest being entered upon the record of these proceed- 
ings. No matter how eminent the Benchers may be, 
they have no right to protest against any order for a 
commission asked for by the House of Lords. 

■ The Attorney -General. — They don’t protest against 
the commission at all. 

Mr. Palles.— 1 understood my friend to say he 
would enter on the records of the commission a protest 
against the position of the Incorporated Society here. 
I will object to any protest, or to anything being done, 
except answering the inquiries that have been sent , 
and the only thing I will urge on the Commissioners 
will be to see that such information as may be deemed 
necessary for the purpose of answering these inquiries 
shall be afforded by the Benchers. We have examined 
the returns that have been sent in by the Benchers 
since the last meeting. There are one or two addi- 
tional returns that I think ought to be supplied, and 
of course if the Benchers think they ought not to fur- 
nish these returns, in their judgment, and refuse to give 
them, we must only proceed as well as we can without 
them. But before I refer to these individual returns, 
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I think it right, in consequence of what Dr. Battersby 
stated on the former occasion — that these returns were 
sent in subject to being corrected — to at once call at- 
tention to what I conceive to be an error in the 
returns. I understand that the discrepancy shown 
between the returns sent into the House of Lords by 
the Society of King’s Inns, and the present returns, is 
an error in the former returns which represented that 
the sum the attorney paid in going apprentice was 
£i 16s. 4 d., and the fee on admission, exclusive of the 
deposit for chambers, £3 6s. 4 d. The return sent 

into this commission states the sum paid by the attor- 
ney going apprentice to be £2 13s. 4 cl., and on being 
sworn in £1 6s. 8 d. I am anxious that attention 
should be directed to this at once, in order that if there 
was an error it should be corrected. If we are now to 
understand that the sums we have in the present re- 
turns are the correct sums, and the return to the 
House of Lords was wrong, of course we will be bound 
by the returns now sent in. 

Lord Monck. — Do not the sums charged appear in 
the Benchers’ rule? 

Mr. Pallas. — It may be a printer’s error. I hold in 
my hand the return of the 3rd May, 1866, sent in by 
the Benchers to the House of Lords, and all I am 
anxious for is that the error, wherever it is, should be 
corrected. 

The Attorney-General— That is Lord Clanricarde’s 
return. 

Mr. P alias. — This was “ A return of all the moneys 
received by the Society of King's Inns from the date 
of the last Parliamentary return in 1856 to the present 
time, distinguishing the various sources from which 
the money was derived, and how it was applied ; and 
copies of all the rules made by the Benchers with re- 
spect to the profession of attorney in Ireland, with 
their several dates, and the Benchers’ authority for 
making same.” As part of that return there is the 
rule of 5th December, 1793, in which the sum to be 
paid by the apprentice at going apprentice is fixed at 
£4 16s. id., equivalent to .£4 8s. 11£<2. present cur- 
rency ; by the attorney on being admitted, as admis- 
sion fee, £3 6s. id. ; deposit for chamber £11 7s. 6 d. 
These are not the identical sums in the present return, 
and the only reason I have called attention to the 
matter is, that by possibility there may be some error 
in consequence of the present returns not having been 
checked. 

Mr. Porter. — There was a revision of the rule in 
1794 ; that may account for the difference. 

Mr. Palles.— No ; this is 1793. It is a very strange 
thing. The way I would account for it is that there is 
some clerical c-rror. 

Lord Moncic. — Is there any controversy about the 
figures ? I don’t understand that there is. 

The Attorney-General. — I have not had the opportu- 
nity of looking at the returns. 

Mr. 0’ Hanlon (under-treasurer). — I can explain 
it. 

Mr. Palles.— 1 will be quite satisfied with your ex- 
planation. 

Mr. O' Hanlon,— In Trinity Term, 1804, the fees 
payable to the Treasurer were added to those paid to 
the society. The fees to the Treasurer and Under 
Treasurer were £2 3s., and these, with the £2 13s. id., 
make up the £4 16s. id., which in present currency, is 
equal to £4 8s. 11^7., the sum payable up to 1866 ; 
and it so appears because it was not thought necessary 
in this return of 1866 to go into details, but merely 
give the sum actually paid and received. ' 

Mr. Palles. — Then the return is wrong in stating 
that the sum paid by the attorney in going apprentice 
is £2 13s. id. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — That copies the rule correctly. 

Lord Monck. — Do theBencherstake more than they 
are authorized to take ? 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — No; the Treasurer and Under 
Treasurer were entitled to the fees under the regula- 
tions of the society. 

Lord Monck. — Are we to understand that the sum 



represented by the rule is not the correct sum paid by 
the attorney going apprentice ? 

Mr. O' Hanlon.— It does correctly represent the sum 
paid ; but in 1804 a change took place, by which the 
payment previously made to the treasurer and sub- 
treasurer were paid into the society. That is the 
whole explanation. 

Lord Monck. — Am I to understand that the return 
of Lord Clanricai-de correctly represents the sum paid 
now. 

Mr. O'Hanlon. — Precisely. 

Mr. Palles. — I think the return ought to be 
amended. 

Lord Monck. — I don’t think there is really any 
ground of controversy in this matter at all, because 
these figures are entirely outside the sum with which 
we have to deal. 

Mr. Palles. — Altogether. And only it was brought 
in, I assume, for some collateral purpose by the 
Benchers, I would be quite satisfied if it were ex- 
cluded altogether. But having been brought in for 
some collateral purpose, it is certainly very objection- 
able that there should be a return from the Benchers 
to the House of Lords with one set of figures, and 
another return for this commission to the House of 
Lords with another set of figures. 

Mr. Porter. — The return to this commission does 
not purport to give the payments ; it only purports to 
give a copy of the rule under which the deposit for 
chambers was made. It could do nothing but copy 
the rule correctly. 

Mr. Palles. — But that rule is copied in the return of 
’ 66 . 

The Attorney-General. — Looking at this return I 
think the matter is very easily explained. What my 
friend takes to be a statement not only of what was 
paid in ’93, but of what continued to be paid, is 
simply a copy of the rule of ’93, which for the pur- 
poses of this inquiry is quite sufficient, as we have 
only to deal with one item, the deposit for chambers. 
It would be more accurate-— indeed I cannot say more 
accurate, for really the matter is quite irrelevant — to 
say that this sum of £2 13s. 4cZ. was in 1804 increased 
by a sum of £2, paid to the treasurer and under- 
treasurer. But, as I said already, it is perfectly ir- 
relevant. All that is necessary for your purpose is a 
copy of the rule which contains this proviso about the 
deposit for chambers. 

Lord Monck. — There is no controversy about that 
amount, which is really the only thing we have to deal 
with. 

The Attorney-General. — Quite so. Looking at it in 
its entirety, it seems to me to be only a transcript of 
the rule. 

Mr. Palles. — I have not satisfied myself yet on this 
matter. I gather from this return to the House of 
Lords that it gives a copy of one of the rules of 1793, 
and in that we have— “ Attorney at going apprentice, 
£4 16s. id, ; attorney on admission — fee, £3 6s. id . ; 
deposit for chambers, £11 7s. 6 d.” I get a copy of 
the same rule now with different sums. Well, there 
must be a mistake one way or another, and all I wish 
to have done is to have it made correct. I have called 
attention to the difference, and if the Hon. Society of 
King’s Inns don’t wish to make the return accurate of 
course I cannot help it. 

The Attorney-General.— There is not the slightest 
objection to having the thing accurate. 

Mr. Palles. — If the matter is unexplained, then 
papers will go to Parliament in which there will be 
one account of the rale in the return for ’66, and 
another account of the same rule in 1871. 

The Attorney-General. — It don’t apply to the present 
return at all. 

Mr. Palles. — No, not to the present return ; but 
there is a difference, it seems to me, between the 
present return and the former one ; and if the Benchers 
don’t wish to amend it, why they won’t do so. I say no 
more on that subject. Now as to the further returns 
that we think are necessary. The Benchers make a 
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case, not of any application or disposition of this fund 
according to the strict terms of the contract on which 
it was received, or as having applied it to the purpose 
for which it was received ; but they say it was applied 
to a different purpose, which this commission ought to 
consider as equivalent to the purpose for which it was 
received. Now, without saying how this will ulti- 
mately be dealt with by the Commissioners, the ma- 
terials at present before them would be insufficient to 
enable them to find whether the body of attorneys and 
solicitors in point of fact have the benefit of these funds 
or any part of it, and the following matters occur to 
us as material for the purpose of enabling that question 
to be solved. They allege that an estate was pur- 
chased for £13,530 4s. 2d., and that that is the estate 
on which the present building stands. Now we know 
from their former returns, and indeed from the state- 
ment of my friend Mr. Porter, on the former day, 
that that estate for which £13,530 14s. 2d. was paid, 
includes not only the site of the present building, but 
also other lands which have been made available for 
other purposes of the Benchers. I propose, therefore, 
that they shoidd furnish us with a map or plan 
showing the estate that was purchased for that 
£13,530, and specifying the portion occupied by the 
buildings erected upon the site of the King’s Inns. 
We can at once have that site valued, and then we 
will be in a position to check that item in case it shall 
hereafter be considered desirable to go into the inquiry 
at all. The Benchers also allege that they erected a 
library for a sum of £11,000, and that that ought to 
be taken as an application of so much of the joint 
contributions of the attorneys and barristers. Now 
that may be so or it may not be so, but the date of 
the erection of that library would be very important. 
For instance, if it was erected in 1846 it would be 
very hard to say that the money so expended could be 
a due application of the sums received from attorneys 
as deposits for chambers from 1846 down to 
1866. Therefore in that view the date of the 
payment of the several sums mentioned in the 
returns of the Benchers appear to us to have some 
significance, and we ask that they should state 
the respective dates of the erection of the libraiy 
in respect of which £11,000 were expended — the pur- 
chase of the head-rents — the date of the erection of the 
Benchers’ Council Chamber at the Four Courts, and 
the purchase of the Library House. That is for the 
purpose of seeing how far the argument of the Benchers, 
that this is to be deemed an application, a due applica- 
tion, of the deposits for chambers received from 
attorneys, can be substantiated. Now, we also asked, 
as was mentioned by my friend the Attorney-General, 
a return of all the money received by the Society of 
King’s Inns since Hilary Term, 1794, to the end of 
Trinity Term, 1866, from all sources, specifying the 
various sources from which the money was derived. 
We would be very anxious to confine the present in- 
quiry to an inquiry simply as to the application of the 
sums received as deposits for Chambers but the 
answer of the King’s Inns has stated, “ We cannot tell 
you how we have disposed of that sum, but we mil 
tell you how we disposed of a portion of our gross 
income, and we ask you to allocate that portion of our 
gross income to this particular source of revenue.” It 
occurs to us that it is quite impossible that can be done, 
unless we know of what their other sources of income 
consist, and I hardly think there can be any difficulty 
in furnishing that return. I find that the return given 
in 1S66, on the motion of Lord Clanriearde, was an ex- 
tension of one from 1856, and merely a continuation 
of other returns sent into the House of Lords pre- 
viously. If they give us a copy of these returns from 
1794, that would be quite sufficient. It is clear they 
have prepared these returns and have the materials for 
furnishing, what we conceive are very material matters, 
in order to enable this question ultimately to be dealt 
with. We will be satisfied if they send in a copy of 
the return from 1856 to 1866, to take from them copies 
of the other returns from 1794. We will be quite 



satisfied to receive that statement. We don't think 
there is any substantial difficulty in the way of their 
doing this. These are the only further elements we 
think necessary for the purpose of enabling the Com- 
missioner’s to determine the matters mentioned in tire 
commission. When these returns are sent in we would 
ask the Commissioner’s to fix a day to hear the entire 
case on their report. (Mr. Palles liandcd a document 
to Lord Monck.) 

Lord Monck (to the Attorney-General). — This is a 
copy of what Mr. Palles asks for. Do you object to it 1 
The Attorney-General. — I understand my friend is 
satisfied to take the parliamentary returns. 

Mr. Palles. — If you can give us the parliamentary 
returns, which we have not, from 1794 I would be 
quite satisfied. 

Tire Attorney-General (to Mr. O' Hanlon). — Have you 
got the returns from 17941 
Mr. O' Hanlon. — I have. 

Lord Monck. — It would appear from the returns of 
Lord Clanriearde that they were existing in 1856. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — I have got them from 1794. 

The Attorney-General. — That will do. It is right to 
say, with respect to this petition that my friend referred 
to as laid before the House of Lords, I suppose your 
lordship knows better than I do that it is not supposed 
every member of that noble house reads such things at 
all, to make themselves acquainted with the facts. 

Mr. Palles. — T don’t say they do. 

The Attorney-General. — At all events I may observe 
that a copy of that petition was never furnished to the 
Benchers ; that they never saw it, and, in point of 
fact, the motion was made almost without their know- 
ing it was coming on. 

3Mr. Palles. — I find that the returns for 1832, 1839, 
and 1856, don’t contain the same particulars that the 
returns for 1856 to 1866'contain. The latter return 
is a return of all the moneys received by the Society of 
King’s Inns from the end of Trinity Term, ’56, to 
Easter Term, ’66, distinguishing the various sources 
from which the moneys was derived, and that includes 
rent, interest in government stock, and other items. 
Now the returns for 1832, 1839, and 1856, arc confined 
to the sums of money received from students, attorneys, 

* attorneys’ apprentices, and barristers. Therefore I 
think it would be more convenient if we could have 
supplied to us the particulars of their income from 
1794 to 1866 ; we have the full particulars from 1856, 
to 1866 already in Lord Clanricarde’s returns ; we have 
some of the particulars of the receipts from 1794 to 
1856, that is, the sums received from apprentices, 
students, attorneys and barristers, but we have not 
the other sources of income of the Society of King’s 
Inns from 1794 to 1856. I think there would be 
very little difficulty in getting them for us. 

Lord Monck. — Is there any objection to making 
returns from 1794 to 1866 corresponding to those from 
1856 to 18661 

The Attorney-General. — The time and trouble it 
would entail would be something enormous. 

Mr. O' Hanlon.— It would be enormous. 

Mr. Palles. — We think it very important by reason 
of the case put forward by the Benchers. 

The Attorney-General. — I don’t want to stand on any 
technicality, but really this commission has only to 
inquire into and report upon one item of income, the 
sum received as deposits for chambers by the Society 
of King’s Inns on the admission of attorneys and 
solicitors. 

Mr. Palles.— Of course, technically, it don’t come 
within the words, but if the same technicality was to 
be followed the return of the Commissioners would be 

we find that no portion of the money so received was 

appropriated to the purpose for which the same was 
received. 

Lord Monck. — Don’t be too sure of that. The 
Commissioners might take another view of it. 

Mr. Palles. — Possibly, they might. But when the 
Benchers ask the Commissioners to take another view 
of it, that is by going into the question of the expendi 
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ture out of the general fund. Well, in order that we 
may sift that question, we seek to know what the 
general fund was, in order that we may see how it was 
appropriated to one purpose or another. 

The Attorney-General. — Suppose we prove that we 
expended £50,000 on a building or any other sum, it 
would be perfectly immaterial for the purposes of this 
inquiry from what particular fund that sum came. 
All you have to ask is, did you get value for your 
money ? If we show you you got value for your 
money, the sources of our income and the particular 
money expended on the buildings appear to be quite 
immaterial. The question is, how much was disposed 
of in a particular way ? We say that the expenditure 
we rely on represented your money. 

Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon.— You give an account of 
part of our money on one side and of the whole of the 
expenditure on the other. But we think the materials 
we sisk to be necessary for understanding the applica- 
tion of the money. Unless the return is given to us we 
cannot tell how much of the particular money reserved 
as deposits for chambers was expended in this way ; 
because what the Benchers say is, — “ We put it all into 
a general fund, and expended money out of that, and 
then we show that out of that general fund we spent 
a sum very large, probably amounting altogether to 
more than the deposits for chambers.” Well, to make 
that answer bear at all fairly, so far as one side of the 
question is concerned, the question of the money 
received, it would be necessary to show what other 
moneys were received, and formed pai-t of the general 
fund, out of which the expenditure was made, and the 
very figures we have here show that besides the £1 1 
7s. G(£. deposits for chambers other payments were re- 
ceived from apprentices and attorneys. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — I don’t see how that is material if 
the expenditure has been made. Suppose they had an 
income of £200,000 more, I don’t see how that could 
bear on it. If they say they have spent a sum, a large 
sum, equal to more than has been received for cham- 
bers, both from barristers and from solicitors, and say 
you have received full value for your money, and that 
you then say, “ But you had very much more ” — what 
has that to do with it? 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — That occurs to me to be a fallacy 
with respect to this as a matter of figures. If the 
entire of the money that was derived from “ deposits 
for chambers,” each of £11 7s. G d., was made to form a 
particular fund, and if they were to say out of that 
particular fund, so received from that one source, 
buildings have been erected, that would be a perfectly 
fair matter. But what they do say is this, “ We cannot 
tell you that, for we put this £11 7s. 6d in along 
with a number of other moneys, and out of all those 
moneys we spent a large sum on the erection of build- 
ings ; ” and we are entitled to say, and do say that they 
spent on these buildings, not merely the deposits of 
£11 7s. 6d., but other moneys received from appren- 
tices and attorneys, and we have just as good an 
equitable right to have this money credited to our 
side as we have with respect to the “deposits for 
chambers.” It occurs to me that the Benchers are 
just in the position of trustees who mixed up all the 
funds in such a way that they cannot tell which is 
which. What they say is, “ The entire composed 
one fund, and we show the expenditure out of this 
particular fund (deposits for chambers), _ making 
something like an approximate propoi-tion.” That 
won’t do. “ Deposits for chambers,” is stated to be a 
mere name. If so, all the rest of the money ought to 
be one unchangeable fund. If the name becomes im- 
material they ought not to be entitled to say we spent 
on buildings only what we got as deposits for cham- 
bers, without bringing in the other sums they received 
too. It appears from this return that there is still a 
sum of £2 which they had for every attorney admit- 
ted, as an admission fee. not accounted for at all — there 
is that difference between Lord Clanricarde’s return 
and the return to the Commissioners. It seems as if 
they made this a joint fund. 



Mr. Le Fanu. — I don’t understand you to say that 

the attorneys paid more 

Mr. Fitzgibbon.— What I say is that the Benchers 
were getting more. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — They got interest. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — What 1 say is, all the sources of 
income have been mixed up in one fund. That fund 
has been contributed to by attorneys who paid this 
£11 7s. 6 d. “deposit for chambers,” and a number of 
other sums “ on going apprentice,” and in that way. 
The Benchers during the time they were receiving 
these funds were trustees for that particular branch of 
the profession — they were trustees for a proportion of 
that for the attorneys just as much as they were for a 
proportion for the barristers ; and the Benchers have 
no right to say to the attorneys “We will give you now 
nothing out of your ‘ deposits for chambers,’ because 
we spent more than that amount of money,” without 
showing all the moneys that they had in their hands 
which were paid by attorneys. 

The Attorney-General. — I admit at once that if there- 
was a shadow of foundation for suggesting that them 
was more money got from the attorneys than appears 
(because there is no use in falling back again and 
again on the discrepancy which has been explained 
between this copy of the rule and that copy of the 
rule — I say no more on that), but if the suggestion 
was that the attorneys or the apprentices were paying 
money that did not appear at all accounted for here, 
and therefore that it might possibly be out of this 
money the buildings were erected, I admit at once 
that 'would be a tangible case, but there is not a 
shadow of foundation for suggesting that any other 
payments were made by apprentices and attorneys 
than what appeal's there, taking it at the highest, 
£4 16s. id. instead of £2 13s. id., as appearing in the 
returns. There is no suggestion that anything else 
was paid. I venture to say that if you read the peti- 
tion putting forward the whole case for the benefit of 
the noble lords, you will not find it suggested from the 
beginning to the end that any payment was ever made 
but what appears here. To give this return now 
asked for would surely be to expend an enormous 
amount of time, labour, and trouble upon a matter that 
' is really of no consequence in this inquiry, and there- 
fore I resist the application. 

Lord Monck. — I am certainly very unwilling, and 
so is Mr. Le Fanu to throw any obstacle in the way of 
gentlemen making out this case to the best of their 
ability, and according to their own view of it, but I must 
say that I don’t think that the information sought for 
would assist in the slightest degree the inquiry we have 
to make. Our inquiry is directed solely to a par- 
ticular item of money paid, and what may have been 
paid, beyond that I don’t think we have anything to 
do with. There is a matter I would like very much 
to direct the attention of counsel on both sides to. 
The question we have to report on is — “ Whether any 
and what portion of the amount remains unappropri- 
ated to the purpose for which it was received?” As at 
present advised I think that calls on us to declare and 
decide the purpose for which it was received. I would 
be very glad if the gentlemen at either side of the 
question think that the commission does not give us 
that power, that they would state their views. 

The Attorney-General. — I apprehend very clearly it 
does. I understand this view of the case was opened by 
my friend (Mr. Porter) the last day, that although there 
was this name to it, there was a complete acquiescence in 
a certain mode of appropriation which binds all parties. 

Lord Monck. — It has been rather assumed of late 
in the little incidental argument we have had, that 
this money was specially appropriated to the providing 
oi cliambei'S. I confess, as far as my present opinion 
goes, I have very strong doubts on that subject. 

Mr. Palles. — The words of the commission are “ to 
inquire and report upon the total amount of money 
received by the Honorable Society of Kings Inns, 
Dublin, on the admission of attorneys and solicitors as 
deposits for chambers.” 
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Lord Monck. — Under that head. 

Mr. Palles. — Under that head; and the proviso 
refers again to the terms on which it was received. 
The money received for chambers is “ to be allowed 
when the gentlemen shall purchase from the Society 
chambers or ground to build chambers on.” Then the 
statement in the petition to the House of Lords is, that 
“ amongst the fees so imposed by the Benchers was 
one of £11 7s. 6<Z., late currency, stated to be a deposit 
for chambers, to be allowed when the gentlemen shall 
purchase from the Society chambers or the ground to 
build chambers on, which sum they insisted on being 
paid by every gentleman seeking to be admitted or 
sworn, from 1793 down to 1SGG.” I think quite 
clearly the commission is pointed to this particular 
item. 

Lord Monck. — No doubt it points to this particular 
item, but the question you have to apply yourself to, 
to change the opinion I now mention, is whether we 
have the power to consider what the original appro- 
priation of that item was. It don’t appear to me that 
the mere stipulation, that in the event of chambers 
bein" purchased by a particular individual a certain 
suin'would be paid back to him, creates a contract on 
the part of the person to whom that sum was originally 
paid to build chambers. 

Mr. Palles. — There may be a failure of consideration, 
by virtue of which we may, after a reasonable time, be 
enabled to demand back the deposits, as in the event 
of the conduct of the Benchers making it perfectly im- 
possible that chambers could be built. Of course a 
question may arise as to that. 

Lord Monck. — What I wish to know is why you 
think we have no authority to enter into the question 
of appropriation. 

Mr. P (dies.— I apprehend that, having regard to the 
terms on which the sums were actually received, no 
question of acquiescence can arise. The question would 
be what sums of money was received in 1793 by the 
Society of King’s Inns as “deposits for chambers 1” 
The Society at that time contemplated building cham- 
bers ; they received £11 7s. G d. from each .attorney as 
“ deposit for chambers.” It is so specifically stated, 
and we would respectfully submit that so long as any 
sums were paid under that rule as “ deposits for 
chambers,” within the meaning of this commission, 
they were sums received on the admission of attorneys 
and solicitors as “ deposits for chambers.” 

Lord Monck.— To be returned if chambers were 
built and provided. 

Mr. Palles. — To be allowed. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — The words “ unappropriated to the 
purposes for which it was received,” refer to that. 

Lord Monck (to Mr. Palles). — If you take part of 
the contents of the rule you must take the whole of it. 
And if you take the whole of the rule you will sec 
payments are to be made to and for the use of the 
Society generally, and these are payments which you 
admit are made to and for the use of the Society 
generally. . 

Mr. Palles. — The sense in which the word “ deposit 
is used would contemplate a mere handing over of the 
money to the Society for a particular object, without 
actually appropriating it to the purposes of the Society, 
and therefore this would clearly appear not to be a 
payment for the use of the Society, but a deposit of a 
sum to be allowed on a future act taking place. 

The Attorney-General. — With respect to what Mr. 
Le Fanu said, I was about calling attention to it. 
“Whether any and what portion remains unappro- 
priated to the purposes aforesaid t” 

Mr. Palles. — To the purposes for which it was re- 
ceived. 

The Attorney-General. — Quite so ; and that opens a 
much larger field of inquiry. The very words indicate 
that. 

Mr. Palles. — My view is that “ the purposes for 
which it was received” only means, “applied in building 
chambers.” There was a sum of money paid as “ de- 
posits for chambers.” The inquiry here in substance 



is, was that provision complied with, and the money 
applied to that purpose? The case of the attorneys 
is, that it was not so applied ; the admission of the 
Benchers substantially is that it was not. 

The Attorney-General. — My learned friend will have 
to press his argument to this extent, that even though 
with the common assent of the attorney profession, the 
Society of King’s Inns, in 1795, passed a resolution un- 
der which this £11 7s. 6c I. was devoted to a particular 
purpose, even though the attorneys acquiesced in that, 
still, after this lapse of time, because the money was 
not applied to chambers, under this commission you 
should make your decision against the Society of 
King’s Inns. Does my friend contend that 1 

Mr. Palles. — I stated originally that if any sum of 
money was applied to substantially the same object as 
that for which it was paid, there was not the slightest 
desire on the part of the body of attorneys and solici- 
tors to prevent the Commissioners reporting that that 
was a proper application of it. But that, possibly, 
will be matter for a special report. I never imagined 
that the Benchers could not go before Parliament 
making the case that they applied this money in the 
manner in which they considered it ought to be ap- 
plied. But when I am asked what is the exact con- 
struction of the words of the commission, of course I 
am obliged to say what I think is the ordinary and 
proper construction of the words. 

Lord Monck. — Do you insist on getting this return, 
or do you think you can do without it 1 I don’t wish 
to throw any obstacle in your way at all. If you must 
have it, they must give it. 

The Attorney- General. —The difficulty I feel in ob- 
jecting is in appearing for a moment to throw any 
obstacle in their way. We do not shrink from fur- 
nishing any sort of return that reasonably can be ex- 
pected or given. 

Mr. Palles.— I would suggest a course that probably 
may prove convenient. If Mr. O’Hanlon would take 
the returns from 1832 to 1856, and add on the other 
series it might do. Of course they can give us the in- 
terest on Government stock and matters of that 
description. In that way the return could be made up. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — You have all the returns of stock 
from 1823 to the present time. 

Mr. Palles. — What we want is an account showing 
each year’s income. It is much more convenient to 
have it put into one document than in several. The 
calculation of interest would cause very little difli- 
cultv. 

The Attorney-General. — I understand you have them 
all from 1823. 

Mr. Palles.— We have materials from which per- 
haps we could make it up ourselves ; but then there 
are other sources of income in this return of 1866, and 
we have no information as to them. W e want a return 
of ail the moneys received from Hilary Term, 1794, 
down to 1856. 

Mr. 0’ Hanlon. — I could not give that. 

Lord Monck.— There is a return you don’t object to 
I suppose. You don’t object to give the map of the 
site of the purchase for £13,530. 

The Attorney-General.— Mr. O’Hanlon says that 
really the thing is much more serious than at first it ap- 
peal's. He tells me that the accounts were kept 
from term to term; that they were not accounts 
balanced at the end of the year, but carried on from 
term to term, and kept by the under treasurer in account 
with the Society. The treasurer, who is a voluntary 
officer, and an honorary officer, would hand over a sum 
of money to the under treasurer, and then the under 
treasurer accounted for it to the Society, and that was 
done each term. 

Lord Monck. — But that is expenditure. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — The under treasurer only receives 
the admission fees of barristers, students, attorneys, 
and apprentices, and certain rents. 

Lord Monck.— Who received the other items ? 

Mr. O'Hanlon. — They were paid generally to the 
treasurer. 

D 
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Lord Monck. — This would appear to be a most 
laborious return to make out. 

Mr. Palles (to Mr. 0’ Hanlon.) — You could know 
what the dividends were each half year. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — As to the dividends there is no 
difficulty. 

Mr. Palles. — We want the rents and other matters. 
Of course the income from fees by barristers, students, 
apprentices and attorneys you need not check ; but you 
will supplement these with the others. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — The rents, and interest and other 
•sources of income. 

Lord Monck. — Could it be done by deducting the 
ordinary fees from the other sources of income each 
year? 

The Attorney-General. — That willnot do, because they 
want the different sources specified. 

Mr. O’Hanlon. — It might be done by getting a pro- 
fessional accountant. 

Lord Monck. — Have you not got the old returns of 
all the income received from barristers, attorneys, and 
students ; have you not all items of that class recorded ? 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — Quite so. 

Lord Monck. — "What other sources of income had 
you ? 

Mr. O'Hanlon. — Rents and dividends on Govern- 
ment debentures ; that is all I know of. 

Lord Monck. — They can be very easily added 
together. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — I have no means of knowing who 
received the interest on the Government debentures. 
That item would be attended with great difficulty and 
trouble. It might be done by a professional accountant, 
but I don’t like to undertake to do what I don’t think 
I can do. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — Could you get the gross income each 
year, including these items with specifying them ? 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — I don’t know that. 

Mr. Palles. — I will be satisfied with the gross in- 
come. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — I am not sure I could do it, but if 
I can do it I will. I will look at the books and see if 
I can do it. 

Mr. Palles. — The return of the gross income of the 
Hon. Society of King’s Inns from Hilary Term, 1794, 
to the end of Trinity Term, I860. 

Lord Monck (to Mr. O' Hanlon.) — You can give that. 

Mr. Palles. — I suppose there is no objection to give 
the map. 

Mr. Porter. — If there is a map we will give it to 
you. 

Mr. Palles. — Or give some specification by which 
we can identify the ground. 

The Attorney-General. — I suppose whatever papers 
were in use at the time, if forthcoming you can have. 

Lord Monck. — You did not pay for the land with- 
out getting some papers. 



Mr. Le Fanu. — T here must be a map with the con- 
veyance. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — A map, plan, or measurement will 
do. 

Mr. Porter. — Very well, we will see as to that. 

Lord Monck. — The third matter is the date of the 
erection of King’s Inns Library. There is no diffi- 
culty as to that, and then there is the date of the 
purchase of the head-rents. 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — That is all right. 

Mr. Porter. — I now hand in some documents men- 
tioned on the last day — the report of the Stan ding 
Committee of 1826, the report of the Committee of the 
Irish Law Society of 1830, and Mr. Harley’s Letter of 
1831, all of which I refereed to the last day. The 
documents were incomplete on the last day ; now thev 
are complete. 

The Attorney-General. — Mr. O'Hanlon asks for a 
long day. Vacation time is coming on, and he must 
go to the country. He requires a reasonable time 
before he plunges into this. 

Lord Monck. — Suppose we say the 3rd November. 

Mr. Palles. — I would ask to fix some eax-lier day 
than that. 

Lord Monck. — I presume we cannot make our re- 
port before the end of this session. 

Mr. Palles. — Certainly not. 

Lord Monck. — If you have the report before next 
session, will it not answer all purposes ? 

Mr. Palles . — We are anxious to have it some time 
before next session. 

The Attorney-General . — There is ample time. 

Lord Monck. — At present it does not seem likely 
to be a very long inquiry. 

Mr. Palles . — What time do you suggest for an ad- 
journment to ? 

The Attorney-General . — Say the 3rd November. 

Mr. Palles . — I strongly object to the 3rd November. 

Lord Monck. — Would it convenience all parties if 
we met a week or ten days befoi’e Michaelmas Term ? 
Tuesday, the 24th of October, would be a very suitable 
day. 

(This was agreed to.) 

Mr. Palles . — I would ask you to limit the time by 
which the returns are to be sent in, for we certainly 
would not wish a further adjournment after the 24th 
of October. 

Lord Monck. — This is the 7th July. Suppose we 
say the returns shall be against the 1st of September. 

Mr. O' Hanlon . — I could not have them ready. I 
propose to have them on the 20th of October. 

Mr. Palles . — That won’t do. Say the 10th of 
October. 

Lord Monck (to Mr. O’Hanlon .) — Have them by 
the 10th of October. 

The Commission was then adjourned till Tuesday the 
24tli of October following. 
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FOURTH DAY. 

Monday, November 13, 1871. 

The Commissioners, Lord Viscount Mongk and Mr. William Richard Le Fanu, sat shortly alter 



three o’clock, in the Solicitors’ 

_Mr. M. J. Barry, Secretary , read the minutes of the 
last meeting, held on 7th July, and they were signed 
by Lord Monde. 

Lord Mongk. — Have the returns been furnished to 
you, Mr. Palles, and are they what you wanted 1 

Mr. Palles. — I think so. 

Lord Monck (to Mr. Porter).— In your statement 
at the second meeting of the Commission, you said the 
entire expenditure of the Benchers at that date was 
£126,610 17s lOd Taking the items from the print 
of the shorthand writer’s report, they only amount to 
£11 1 ,000. Perhaps there may be some item omitted 1 

Mr. Palles. — They furnished us with a schedule, 
showing, I believe, £125,716 15s. lOd. 

Dr. Battersby. — £125,716 is the amount. 

Lord Monck. — Mr. Porter’s statement made it 
£126,000, but the items don’t make it more than 
£ 111 , 000 . 

Dr. Battersby.— The £13,542 for ground rents will 
make it up. ... 

Lord Monck. — That may be it. It was omitted m 
the print of the shorthand writer’s report. Have you 
any observations to make, Mr. Palles 1 

Mr. Palles. — I think I am now in a position to ask 
the Commissioners to determine the report or answers 
that they will send to Parliament in answer to the 
Commission ; and the observations that I intend re- 
spectfully to submit to the Commissioners is with a 
view to inducing them to answer these questions as I 
originally suggested they should be answered — that 
the sums received as deposits for chambers amount 
to £55,293 ; and that no portion of that money has 
been applied or disposed of to the purpose for which 
it was originally paid. I don’t expect that the Com- 
missioners will not, indeed I hope the Commissioners 
will, add to that a statement that certain sums of money 
have been received and applied, with the consent of 
the body of Attorneys and Solicitors, in a certain 
specified way j and that a portion of that money was ac- 
cepted by the Body of Attorneys and Solicitors as 
satisfaction pro ianto of the portion of money paid in. 
But as we don’t agree at all as to the amount of money 
that has been so. either constructively or impliedly, ap- 
plied to the purpose for which it should have been 
applied, it will be necessary that I should trouble you 
with a few observations on the figures. Originally I 
thought that the inquiry would, perhaps, be rather 
more simple than in the event it may turn out to be. 

I ventured originally to submit, in answer to the first 
question, whether any sum of money had been received 
as deposits for chambers, that there could be no doubt 
that the amount I have mentioned, £55,293, had been 
so received. Now, from what has taken place at some 
previous meeting, I gather that a question may be 
raised by the Benchers as to whether that sum has 
been so received — not that the actual money was not 
received under the rule that has been read for the Com- 
missioners, but that there are other words in that rule 
which they allege prevent the money that has been so 
received, from being regarded as deposits for chambers. 
These are the words — “ Payments to be made to and 
for the use of the Society.” 

Lord Monck. — I understand there is no question as 
to the figures 1 

Mr. Palles. — There is no question as to the fact of 
the receipts. 

Lord Monck. — That is what I mean. 

Mr. Palles. — That is the first question that it will 
be necessary to consider. I confidently submit to the 
Commissioners that the inquiry, “ in what manner 
the same or any part thereof has been applied and 
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disposed of, and whether any and what portion of the 
amount remains unappropriated to the purpose for 
which it was received,” involves the consideration of 
the purpose for which that money has been received, 
and whether that money has been appropriated to the 
purpose for which it has been so received ; and, that 
ualess the money was appropriated with the consent 
of the Incorporated Body of Attorneys and Solictors, 
that money would remain unappropriated. Now, I 
understand one of the members of the Commission ex- 
pressed an opinion on the former day that it is very 
questionable whether the Commissioners had power to 
consider what the origiual appropriation of that item 
was. I submit there can be no doubt as to that. 

Lord Monck. — I never said so. 

Mr. Palles. — I would be glad to be relieved from 
that, for I think the question is involved in the very 
outset of the inquiry — whether any sum was received 
as deposits for chambers, and in what way it has been 
applied. But now I will take the question in the 
broadest way .Has any sum of money beerr received 
by the Honorable Society of King’s Inns as and for 
deposits for chambers 1 I don’t know whether that 
is intended to be disputed. I think we ought 
to know that before we proceed with the argument 
upon the words. Do they admit that the sum of 
£55,293 has been received by the Society of King’s 
Inns as deposits for chambers 1 If not, I hope to de- 
monstrate by a long course of action on the part of 
the Society it has been always so admitted. But I 
think I am entitled to an answer to that question 
before I come to argue ; otherwise, I may be wasting 
the time of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Porter. — You have had an answer already in 
the statement of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Palles. — Then I will take it now that it is 
denied upon the part of the Benchers that the sum of 
£55,293, which it is admitted has been received under 
this rule from Hilary Term, 1794, to Trinity Term, 
1866, has been received as deposits for chambers, 
within the meaning of the inquiry on this Commission. 
Now, the argument is rested on these words — 

“Payments to be mad«' to and for the use of the Society : 
Attorney, at going appri utice, £4 16s. Ad. ; attorney, on 
admission, £3 5s. 6 rf." 

Now, these sums of money that are strictly made as 
“ payments ” are made under that word, which is used 
in contradistinction to the word “ deposit” for cham- 
bers, £11 7s. 6 cl. ; and if that word rested by itself, it 
would be impossible to contend that a distinction 
should not be drawn between the word “payment,” in 
which a sum of money passes fr om one person to another, 
to be used by that other, and the word “ deposit,” 
which, according to the strict language of our law, 
means the handing over of money or of a particular 
chattel to another, to be held for the person by whom 
it is handed over. But it don’t rest there. We have 
this — 

“The deposit for chambers to be allowed when the gentle- 
man shall purchase chambers or the ground to build chambers 
on.” 

That is, it was to remain in the hands of the Society 
in the character in which it was paid — in the character 
of a deposit — and was to remain in the character of a 
deposit until a certain event happened, when it would 
lose that character and would become a payment to 
the Society, upon account of rent or for chambers ; 
and then, and not until then, I submit, would it be- 
come the property of the Society. Now, I propose to 
show that that was the plain meaning of the rule, from 
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the remotest times has been recognised by the Society 
of King’s Inns, and that they acted according to it ; 
and I propose to show that in report after report of 
the Committees of the Benchers, they acknowledged 
the claim on the part of the persons paying this sum 
of money to have chambers built was a just claim — 
that they dealt with the question of appropriation — 
and showed how the money that had been received 
should be dealt with, and how appropriated. Now, 
the first document I refer to is the Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Bench el’s, specially summoned, 
which met on the 1 4th of February, 1826 : — 

!i The Benchers having been specially summoned to attend 
a meeting of tire Standing Committee on this day, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the building of 
chambers, the undersigned Benchers having accordingly 
met, and fully considered the subject, they beg leave to 
report to the Benchers that it is their decided and unani- 
mous opinion that it would be manifestly just and highly 
expedient for the interests of the Society to erect two build- 
ings, consisting of six sets of chambers each.” 

I pause for a momeut on these words. There is a 
distinction made between the words “ manifestly just” 
and the words “ highly expedient” — highly expedient 
to the Society as a society ; manifestly just, not to the 
Society, because there could be no question of justice 
on the part of the Society with the Society as a whole ; 
but when the Society pointed to justice it must be 
justice to some particular members — some particular 
class of members. It then proceeds to state that 

“It appears to the Committee that since Easter Term, 
1792, the Society has required and received from each bar- 
rister called a deposit of twenty guineas for chambers, and 
from each attorney sworn and admitted a deposit of ten 
guineas for chambers.” 

Now, they refer there in 1826 to the rule of 1794, 
which is now alleged to mean that the sum was not a 
deposit at all, but a payment to and for the use of the 
Society, which they were entitled to expend in such 
manner as they may think proper. But this Standing 
Committee of the Benchers in 1826 identified the head 
under which it had been received, not as “ a payment 
to and for the use of the Society,” but as a “ deposit” 
of ten guineas for chambers. The report proceeds — 

“ That the gross amount of these receipts, calculated in a 
general manner, and subject of course to some errors, com- 
mencing Easter Term, 1792, and ending Michaelmas Term, 
last, would amount to the sum of £46,174 12s. 3d. 

That includes the receipts both from barristers and 
solicitors ; but I have ascertained from the returns that 
have been furnished to the Benchers that the actual 
receipts ending Michaelmas Term, 1825, from solici- 
tors, amounted to a sum of £22,900. 

‘ ‘ That deducting thereout the gross amount of the sums 
expended by the Society on buildings, calculated in a like 
general manner, and subject to like errors, and including 
therein the sum appropriated for the erection of the library 
now in progress, the balance appears to be a sum of about 
£ ! o,074 5s. 2d., without calculating the results arising from 
the dividends received on investments.” 

That last sentence clearly shows what was the appli- 
cation of the money when it was received from term 
to term from 1794. As it was received it was paid 
into the general funds of the Society, which then con- 
sisted of government stock, and, according to this 
document, from time to time dividends were received 
upon these investments. 

“ That upon an average of ten years ending the first 
day of the present Hilary Term, the annual income arising 
from these deposits for chambers amounts to the sum of 
£1,352 8s. 7 id. Irish currency ; that it appears to the com- 
mittee that the said balance of £15,074 5s. 2d., and the 
said annual income which will not probably decrease, are 
both funds which it would be just in the Society to apply to 
the object under consideration, and that it would be highly 
advantageous and expedient for the Society to apply part of 
its other funds if it were necessary to this purpose.” 

There they use again the word “just,” to which I 
have already called attention, and it clearly shows 
there had been a segregation between the funds derived 



from tins particular source, “ deposits for chambers ’’ 
and the general funds of the Society, and it contem- 
plates this, that some of the money having been appro- 
priated to buildings in Henrietta-street and the library 
then in course of erection, that this not bein'* within 
the strict meaning of the purpose for which these 
deposits had been received, it would be “just” to apply 
part of their other funds, if it were necessary to do 
so ; that is to recoup the “ deposits” fund from the 
other funds of the Society any money that was wrongly 
paid out of it. It then proceeds after other considera- 
tions to prescribe what is the course that they think 
ought to be adopted. 

i; The course which it appears most eligible to the com- 
mittee to recommend is that the Society should apply a part 
of their funds to the erection of two buildings, consistin'* of 
six sets of chambers, according to the plans annexed, one 
building for the bar members of the Society and the other 
building for the attorney members of the Society, upon pay- 
ment of a given scale of rental.” 

Now it occurs to me that this document of 1826 
which is the earliest record now before the Commis- 
sioners of any attempted appropriation of any portion 
of this money, deals with one of the questions here— 
deals with, as an admitted mat ter, the receipt of money 
as deposits for chambers — deals with the rights 
of the members of the Society to require an ap- 
propriation of that money to the chambers as ori- 
ginally arranged, and recognises the right of the two 
bodies of the profession — the solicitors and the bar — 
recognises the i-ight of the one to one separate and 
distinct set of chambers, and tbe right of the other 
to another separate and distinct set of chambers. It 
also declares, in stating the result of the course sug- 
gested by them, “that it would realize the object for 
which the deposits already mentioned have been 
hitherto and still continue to be received.” That ob- 
ject was — “The deposit for chambers to be allowed 
when the gentleman shall purchase from the Society 
chambers or the ground to build chambers on.” I now 
pass from that document of 1826 to a document which 
appears to me to be of a very much stronger nature, 
namely, a Report of the Standing Committee of 
Benchers, dated 21st of February, 1859. This document 
is signed by the late Lord Chancellor Blackburne, Chief 
Justice Monahan, Baron Richards, Baron Greene, the 
late Judge of the Probate Court, Mr. Keatinge, Sir 
Thomas Staples, Master Lyle, Judge Macan, and Judge 
Berwick. It was a document drawn up in 1859 upon 
a petition having been presented by the Incorporated 
Society of Attorneys and Solicitors to the House of 
Commons, making then, in 1858, the identical case that 
they make now. Itis valuable because it is admitted that 
every sum of money that can be alleged to be specifically 
appropriated to the demand of the attorneys and 
solicitors at the present moment was specifically appro- 
priated at that time ; and it is valuable also as show- 
ing that in receiving the deposits from 1859 to 1866 
they were received by the Society with the intention 
in the minds of the Society at that time not to apply 
them to the purchase of chambers. It is a very 
elaborate document, and it is unnecessary that I should 
trouble you with the entire of it. But one of the 
passages contained in the petitiou to parliament was in 
respect of this fee of ten guineas, and that is specially 
dealt with in part of the report. It states — 

“ Although difficulties occurred to prevent the building 
of chambers according to the original intention of the 
Society, the attorneys and solicitors as a body have received 
from the Society a full equivalent for the money advanced 
by them under the head of deposits for chambers, and which 
amounts in the whole to £46,086 8s. 2d." 

It may be necessary hereafter that I should refer to 
this figure, for I propose to show that there was an 
error in it at least to the extent of £6,000. 

Lord Monck. — What page of the report do you 
read from? 

Mr. Palles . — From page seven. I call attention 
to that item at the outset, for there is a diffei-ence, I 
don’t say it is an error, but there is a difference between 
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that and the present return to the extent of several 
thousands of pounds, which probably will be accounted 
for by the .£46,000 having been taken at some earlier 
date. But still it leaves a sum to be accounted for. 
Well the report proceeds to describe for what this 
money was received — 

“ Under the head of deposits for chambers, which amount 
in the whole to £46,0S6 8*-. Id., and which was originally 
to be allowed in the purchase of chambers or of ground to 
build chambers on.” 

A little later on, this report, to which I must call 
attention hereafter, states : — 

“It appears to be plain that from the time the Society 
first became possessed of ground on Constitution Ilill, they 
were honestly desirous to make the same productive by the 
erection of chambers, or purchasing ground for their erec- 
tion, in accordance with their original design, and the im- 
plied obligation imposed by the origiual requirement of the 
deposits towards that object.” 

That is, in making their case in 1S59, they admit 
these sums were received for a special purpose ; they 
admit that there was an implied obligation on them at 
that time to erect chambers, or to purchase the 
ground for erecting them upon ; and a little later down 
it mentions this : — 

“ But they wished the portion of the fund intended and 
subscribed for that purpose, to be applied to the erection 
at the Four Courts of chambers, which they thus requested 
to be supplied to them." 

Now, I again pause. There is the third expression 
in this report of 1859, as to the object and purpose 
for which this money was received, and the obli- 
gation which the Benchers considered it imposed 
on them, in receiving these sums of money. _Is 
it not plain that it was deemed, from 1826 to 1859, 
not— as the Attorney-General represented on a 
former occasion, as I understood him — a payment 
made “ to and for the use of the Society,” so that they 
would have liberty to do as they pleased with the sums 
so paid — but as a payment made to the Society, and 
intrusted to them to be kept by the Society until a par- 
ticular time— that it was a sum of money given to 
them on a solemn trust, to remain with them as a 
“ deposit,” with the implied obligation that the ground 
would be purchased, or chambers would be built, and 
that until that implied obligation was fulfilled, it still 
remained in their hands as a deposit 1 Having in the 
plainest way admitted in that report that the money 
had been received under those circumstances, they 
proceed to make a case, to show that the money had 
been properly disposed of by them, or^ rather that it 
had been disposed of in such a way as to be considered 
an answer to the demand of the attorneys and solici- 
tors. Now, the mode in which they proceed to do so 
is as follows : — They debit themselves with that sum 
of £46,086 8s. 2d., and they claim to be entitled to 
credit as against that for £28,436 16s. 8 d., and for one- 
half the following sums:— £4,411 15s L Id., and 
£6,462 5s. 9 d. These two sums make .£10,874 0s. 1 0(7, 
the half amounts to .£5,437 0s. 5 d., which, added to 
the .£28,436 16s. 8 d., make £33,873 17s. Id. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — T he first item in this [report] is 
£30,000. Have you given me the correct figures ? 

Mr. Palles — I have given you the correct figures. 
The sum of £30,000 was appropriated on the 26th of 
April, 1834. 

Mr. Le Fanu.— But only £28,436 of that was spent. 

Mr. Palles. — Yes ; £28,436 16s. 8 d. The figures I 
have read would leave a balance of £12,212 in the 
hands of the Benchers ; and in respect of that they 
make a claim on foot of some buildings that were 
erected at the King’s Inns, and some other buildings of 
that description. Before I proceed to analyse their 
case, it is necessary I should show exactly how the 
figures stand. We are dealing here with the receipts 
mentioned in the report of February, 1859, and they 
state that the amount received up to the end of the 
then last Michaelmas Term, was the sum mentioned, 
£46,086 8s. 2d. ; but taking the original return fur- 
nished by the Benchers themselves, and totting it at 



the termination of Michaelmas Term, 1858, you will 
find that that sum of £46,086 is erroneous, and that 
the actual amount received is £52,416. 

Mi'. Le Fanu. — Is that admitted? 

Mr. Palles .— I am taking this from the returns 
probably you have them there— the returns furnished 
to the present Commission. It is from these docu- 
ments I am taking it. I would be glad we had the 
original returns, that there may be no question about it. 

[ Returns produced and handed to Commissioners]. 

Mr. Palles . — In dealing with amounts, it is neces- 
sary we should have the exact figxii-es. Totting up 
the items you see there the amount l-eceived to the 
end of Michaelmas Term, 1858, is £52,416. 

Mr. Le Fanu.— Quite right. These returns go down 
to Ti-inity Term, 1866. 

Mr Palles .— Yes ; when they ceased to receive 
funds. 

Lord Monck.— The Act of Parliament passed in 
August. 

Mr. Palles . — No doubt it contains all the payments 
made up to the last time ; but according to the fact, 
the sum received to the end of Michaelmas, 1858, 
being £52,416, instead of £46,086, that makes a seri- 
ous error of £6,330, which ought to be added to 
the £12,212, the sura of money to be accounted for, 
even upon the statement of the Benchers themselves, 
in 1859. But we have now to deal with what the 
Benchers in 1859 had not to deal with, that is, de- 
posits from and including Hilary Term, 1859, down to 
the end of Trinity Term, 1806, and these deposits 
amount, as I gather from the accounts, to £2,8/ / , mak- 
ing, with the two other items mentioned, £21,419. 
And we respectfully contend that, even if the case 
put forward by the Benchers, in 1859, is a case 
that can be ratified by the Commissioners, it would 
leave in their hands an unappropriated sum of 
£21,419. But now I am prepared to show that the 
principle upon which that report of February, 1859, 
was prepared is not a correct principle, and that by 
that report the Benchers seek to charge against the 
profession of Solicitors and Attorneys many sums of 
money that ought not to be charged against them. It 
commences with a sum of £30,000, put to the credit 
of their treasurer upon the 20th of April, 1834 ; and 
it is an extraordinary coincidence that the receipts 
from this fund (deposits for chambers) up to 26th of 
April, 1834, amount very nearly to that £30,000. 
The exact figure is £29,083 10s., and it certainly 
does look as if in April, 1834, when they were setting 
apart a sum ultimately to be devoted to the benefit of 
the Society of Attorneys and Solicitors, they did take 
into consideration the amount of deposits that had been 
received from that body, and were governed by the 
amount of those deposits in the sum that they so set 
apart. They set apart £30,000 ; the deposits received 
were £29,683 10*. Now, to show the fallacy of 
the case they make, I first refer to the report I read 
—that of 14th February, 1826— and I quote the words 
I have read, that they conceived it “ just” for the So- 
ciety to expend money on the building of chambers, 
and declare it to be their decided and unanimous 
opinion that it would be manifestly just and highh 
expedient for the interests of the Society to erect two 
buildings, of six set of chambers each, as delineated 
on the plan annexed— “one building for the bar mem- 
bers of the Society, and the other building for the 
attorney members of the Society.” Then, after refer- 
ring to some little difficulties, it proceeds thus 



« It appears to us plain that from the time the Society 
irst became possessed of ground on Constitution-hill, they 
rere honestly desirous to make same productive by the 
rection of chambers, or purchasing ground, in accordance 
vith their original design and the implied obligation imposed 
>y the original requirement of the deposit towards that ob- 
ect; and that the delav which occurred arose from diihcul- 
ics not fairly chargeable against the Society. We cannot 
ind any remonstrance on the part of the attorneys or any 
nembers of either branch of the profession of the law at 
he delay in supplying the same or any expression of a wish 
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for the completion of this object, or any request for ground 
for the purpose.” 

Now, the reason for the delay referred to, there was 
the existence of an Act of Parliament, by which build- 
ing on a portion of the Society’s ground was prohibited ; 
and I rely upon that as showing that in the interval 
between 1794 and the period when the Society became 
active, in 1826 and 1830, it was not that they (the 
Benchers) were contemplating any other application of 
this money than that originally provided for, but that 
they were unable to carry out the purpose for which 
the money was subscribed, by reason of difficulties over 
which the Benchers had no control. The report then 
refers to the memorial sent to them by the Society of 
Attorneys and Solicitors ; and I quote from that the 
following passage : — 

“ That they (the attorneys and solicitors) claim with 
greater confidence the erection of chambers for members of 
the profession, having contributed, as they allege, the 
greater portion of the funds of the Society.” 

The report then proceeds, showing at that time that 
they did not deny the right to have chambers erected 
at Henrietta-street, but that they wished a portion of 
the funds intended and subscribed for that purpose to 
be applied to the erection at the Four Courts of 
chambers then requisite to be supplied for them. I 
next refer to the memorial presented by the Committee 
of Attorneys and Solicitors to the Benchers in 1830, 
stating that the erection of chambers suitable to the 
accommodation of their profession had long been an 
object of interest with the Society of King’s Inns, as 
was proved by the rules at the formation of the So- 
ciety, from the payments made by the attorneys on 
being admitted members of the Society, and from 
the report made by the Benchers in 1826; and the 
memorialists stated that there were then funds under 
the control of the Society which were fully adequate to 
the purchase of ground and the erection of chambers: — 

“And with a view to the attainment of that important 
object, they have made inquiries respecting the ground that 
would be available as a site, and they have found that a 
space sufficient for the purpose may be obtained at the rere 
of the Four Courts, the eligibility of which was in every 
point of view superior to that of any other situation.” 

They then proceed to say — 

“Under these circumstances, your memorialists humbly 
submit for the consideration of the Benchers not only the 
necessity but the propriety of applying so much of the funds 
so received and accumulated in the hands of the Society as 
will be sufficient to purchase the ground to which allusion 
has been made; and thereon erect sufficient chambers for 
the profession, according to such plans as may be approved 
of by the Society.” 

Now, in that memorial of 1834, the body of attorneys 
and solicitors rely on their right. They do not submit 
to the Benchers that as a matter of prudence the money 
ought to be applied for the erection of chambers, but 
they submit to their consideration not only the neces- 
sity but the propriety of erecting chambers. That is 
pointing to the purpose for which this money was 
originally given ; and they point to the fund — “ apply- 
ing so much of the funds so received and accumulated 
in the hands of the Society as will be sufficient to 
purchase the ground to which allusion has been made.” 
That, coupled with the report of 1826, which speaks 
of the dividends received from investments of these 
deposits, drawing a distinction between the other funds 
of the Society and the fund represented as deposits ; 
and considering that this document of 1834 is now 
adopted by the Benchers, and is the basis of their 
present claim to credit for this sum of £28,000, can 
there be a doubt that in 1834 it was pressed on the 
Benchers as a matter of right that that sum of money 
was in the hands of the Benchers for the puipose of 
chambers, and that the attorneys and solicitors had a 
right to have it applied out of the accumulated funds 
of the Society to the purchase of ground on which to 
build chambers ? 

“ This memorial," 



the report proceeds to state, 

“was signed by the Secretary and twenty-three leadinn- 
members of the Irish Law Society, who then composed their 
committee, and its object was manifestly to induce the So 
ciety of King’s Inns to abandon the arrangements then made 
to carry out their declared determination of building 
chambers at Henrietta-street, and to induce them to lay out 
the portion of the money which had accrued by the deposits 
for that purpose in the purchase of ground thus selected by 
the memorialists at the Four Courts, and to erect thereon 
sufficient and convenient chambers for their profession ac- 
cording to such plan as may be agreed on." 1 

That is a repetition by this Standing Committee of 
1859 in respect of what it calls its “manifest object,” to 
lay out — what? A portion of the money which had 
accrued by deposits for that purpose ; treating this 
sum of money that had so accrued by deposits as 
actually in their hands. Now, tire memorial itself 
was taken into consideration on the 6th of November 
1830. There were various adjournments, as to which 
it is not necessai-y I should trouble you ; but I should 
state that on the 19th of January, 1831, a meeting of 
the Irish Law Society was held, and they then deputed 
Mr. Darley, the architect of the Society, to communi- 
cate with the Benchers the object they had in view', of 
purchasing ground for the erection of chambers, that 
is still steadily keeping in view the case they had put 
forward. There were other meetings, and ultimately 
a conference was had between the Benchers and the 
representatives of the body of Solicitors, on the 14th 
of Februaiy, 1831, and they were requested 

“To present a. memorial to the general body of the 
Benchers, suggesting the plan on which they were desirous 
that the building of chambers adjoining the Law Courts 
should be carried into execution, and, for that purpose, that 
plans, with estimates, be submitted to the general body of 
the Benchers on the first day of next Easter term.” 

The plan was submitted, and the amount of the esti- 
mate was the sum of £12,091 1*’. 1 Id., to be paid for 
the purchase of ground. Nothing was done in 1831, 
and I pass over the interval between that and 1834. 
I have shown you what was the original demand of 
the attorneys and solicitors. The demand was based 
on the rule of ’93. It was based on the statement of 
money being in the hands of the Benchers as deposits, 
and that it ought to be applied in justice to the build- 
ing of chambers. That claim w'as admitted in 1826 ; 
the px - inciple of it was admitted again in 1830 : there 
is a controversy about it in 1831 ; and ultimately, on 
the 26th of April, 1834, an act is done which, I 
submit, is a clear and unequivocal admission of the 
principle put forward by the attorneys and solicitors 
at that time. They put the sum of £30,000 at the 
disposal of their treasurer for carrying into effect the 
object contained in the report of the Building Com- 
mittee — that is, for the purpose of building something 
that was to represent chambers, under that original 
rule of 1793. Now, it is no part of our case, and 
never was any part of our case, that so much money 
as has been in fact expended upon the building which 
the Society of' Attorneys and Solicitors are now in 
possession of, and so much money as was expended on 
the purchase of ground for building those chambers 
then — it was not, and is not, I say, any part of our 
case that that sum of money should not be allowed as 
a credit to the Benchers out of the sum they received 
as deposits since 1794 ; and I am calling attention to 
this portion of the case — this claim for credit for 
twenty-eight or thirty thousand pounds — for the pur- 
pose of showing that by those acts it is impossible for 
them to say, “ We are absolved from any obligation to 
account,” or that “We did not receive that sum of 
money for any special purpose,” or “We were entitled 
to apply it to our own use, or in such a way as the 
Society of King’s Inns itself determined. ” No explana- 
tion is given of how that sum of £30,000 was ultimately 
arrived at ; but when the Commissioners bear in view 
that that sum was put by on the 26th of April, and 
that up to the 31st of January preceding the receipts 
from the attorneys for deposits amounted to £29,683 
10s. — that is, within £31 Oof the£30,000so applied, and 
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when you remember that this allocation of £30,000 is 
not for the purpose of a building common to both 
branches of the profession, but was to be a building 
for the solicitors and attorneys alone, and not for the 
banisters, it appears to me plain that in 1834 the 
Benchers admitted their liability, and practically 
applied at that moment the entire deposits they had 
received up to that time, amounting to £30,000, to the 
erection of the building in which the Commission is 
now sitting. Now, if I am right in that, how is it 
possible for them to go back on any sums which were 
originally paid long before 1834 for the erection of 
buildings at King’s Inns 1 These buildings were 
erected out of other moneys, part of which was pro- 
vided by the solicitors, part by the barristers ; because 
you must remember that sums of money were paid by 
the solicitors over and above the deposits for chambers. 
Some of the money paid “ to and for the use of the 
Society” was properly applicable to the buildings in 
Henrietta-street, and for the general purposes of the 
Society; but the figures that I have shown you now — the 
dates they have furnished us — show that before 1834 
this Henrietta-sti'eet building was completed ; that the 
library was completed ; and, if I am right in saying 
that, there was — as the Benchers themselves contended 
in 1859 — an appropriation of £30,000 in 1834. We 
have not to go back beyond that, for in appropriating 
that £30,000 they appropriated every sixpence they 
hacl received up to that date from the attorneys and 
solicitors as deposits for chambers. They proceed to 
•state, then : — 

“And the present buildings now in the possession and 
•exclusive enjoyment of the Incorporated Society of Attor- 
neys and Solicitors were erected according to their suggestions 
and wishes, as the hall and chambers which they had pressed 
for and required; and it appears that, independent of the 
buildings afterwards added for the meetings of the Benchers 
and th<T Judges, the sum of £27,936 16s. Sd. was expended 
by the Society in the purchase of this ground and erecting 
•those buildings ; and possession thereof, fully fitted up and 
furnished, was delivered to their committee on the 29th of 
May, 1841, and a further sum of £500 was granted towards 
the purchase of books and the furnishing of their library.” 

Now, I state at once, that if that sum of £27,930 
16s. 8d. was in reality expended in the erection of a 
building, the entire of which was given to the attorneys 
and solicitors, and in the purchase of ground on which 
that erection was made, we would not for a moment 
dispute the propriety of that sum being charged to us as 
an equitable application of so much of the deposits as 
had been received prior to 26th of April, 1834, or 
practically the entire of the deposits. But as a matter 
of fact, the sum of £27,936 16s. 8 d. must be reduced 
before we find it represented by the present building. 
It must be divided into two sums, £13,530 14s. 2d. 
and £14,906 2s. 6d. The former is the amount of 
purchase-money of a certain parcel of ground at the 
Four Courts, and the latter is the cost of the building, 
(a portion of which is occupied by the attorneys), in- 
cluding the coffee-room. By the maps that have been 
furnished to us, it is plain that this plot of ground 
which was purchased for £13,530 by the Society of 
King’s Inns, includes not only the building we are 
at present in, but also includes the ground on which 
the Benchers’ and Judges’ Chambers have been erected, 
and it includes a portion under some of the offices of 
the courts, as to which the Commissioners cannot have 
the slightest doubt, a proper arrangement was made 
between the King’s Inns Society on the one side and 
the Government on the other side, and our contention 
here is, that £13,500 having been paid for the entire 
plot, we ought not in common justice, to be charged 
with the entire purchase-money of that ground, when 
a portion of it is represented by the plot in the pos- 
session of the Benchers themselves, and another portion 
of it is represented by law courts, for which the Govern- 
ment must have taken the ground under the provisions 
of some Act of Parliament, and for which the Benchers, 
have, of course, been paid. We don’t, on the other 
side, contend that every sum of money that could 
ought not to be charged against us in respect of the 



purchase-money of that ground, and we respectfully 
suggest as the most equitable view would be to ascer- 
tain how much of that ground is covered by buildings, 
how much of it is covered by buildings in the possession 
of the attorneys and solicitors, and to divide the pur- 
chase-money into two sums, and the proportion that 
the ground in the possession of the attorneys and 
solicitors bears to the other part, whether in the 
possession of the Government courts or in the pos- 
session of the Benchers themselves, will enable a 
calculation to be made of the amount of the total 
purchase-money that should be charged to the attorneys 
and solicitors. Then again, when we come to deal with 
the buildings themselves, a calculation has also to be 
made. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — May I ask, should the Society of 
King’s Inns have purchased the whole of this plot, to 
erect the buildings for the solicitors 1 
Mr. Palles . — I don’t know how that is. 

Dr. Battersby . — That is the way it was done. 

Mr. Palles . — If they had purchased the entire of the 

plot for the solicitors 

Mr. Le Fanu. — If they had to purchase the entire 
plot of ground for the purpose of this building for the 
solicitors, it would not appear to me to be a fair way 
to take it, that the ground should be measured in the 
way you mention ; it might be fair to see how much 
the rest of the ground sold for, if any was sold for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Palles . — Perhaps that would be so, with the 
exception of the building here, between the Landed 
Estates Court on the one side and the Solicitors’ Build- 
ing on the other. That is a plot that is at present in 
possession of the Benchers ; it is occupied by chambers 
in the possession of the Benchers, and they hold their 
meetings there. Certainly a very large deduction 
ought to be made for the value of the building in which 
the Benchers at present meet, or let them give us the 
entire of the building in which the Benchers at present 
meet, charging us with the proportionate part of the 
purchase-money and cost of erection. But we object 
that while they retain a portion of the building, we 
should bear the entire purchase-money and cost of 
erection. We say therefore that there are two deduc- 
tions to be made. First, there must be a deduction in 
respect of the premises still in their possession, and 
secondly, there must be a deduction in respect of so 
much of this plot of ground as was given to the Go- 
vernment, and now forms part of the courts. The 
next matter is the coffee-room. In the argument I 
have addressed to the Commissioners up to this, I 
have assumed that the entire of this building, the en- 
tire cost of erecting which we are charged with, is 
altogether in the possession of the solicitoi-s and attor- 
neys. That is not so. Maps have been prepared, 
showing exactly the portions which are in their pos- 
session and the portions which are not. I may state 
that the coffee-room, the bar, the kitchen, the little 
room adjoining, two rooms in the passage, and the 
waiting-room, are all excluded from the possession of 
the attorneys and solicitors. 

Mr. LeFanu. — Is it a joint possession! 

Mr. Palles . — The kitchen is used by the caterer, and 
the other room also. The caterer we may treat as the 
lessee of the coffee-room. The coffee-room is leased by 
or put into the possession of Mr. Murphy the caterer, 
under an arrangement with the Benchers ; what that 
arrangement is we don’t know. But what we rely on 
is that it is a possession of the Benchers, and if they 
wish to give us that coffee-room we will be prepared 
to take it and the adjoining rooms, and if that is done 
of course the argument I am now pressing on the Com- 
missioners — that the entire charge for the erection of 
this building ought not to be put against us — of course 
that argument falls to the ground. I may take it in 
this way. It may be very convenient for the Benchers 
to say we require the coffee-room for the joint 
use of the bar and the solicitors — we think it 
very convenient to have it in that place, and 
we charge you, the attorneys and solicitors, with 
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the entire expense of providing this accommodation 
for both branches of the profession. But on the 
other hand, I say this : one of our chief causes of com- 
plaint is, that from the small amount of room, we have 
not been able to provide a council chamber. A council 
chamber should be built, or we might be able to make 
an arrangement with Mr. Murphy, by which we would 
have the accommodation for the council in the coffee- 
room, providing for the coffee-room elsewhere. I am 
instructed to say on this subject of the coffee-room, 
what is as fair a proposition as can be submitted to 
any tribunal ; it is — that the solicitors are willing 
to take that block of building at the price paid for its 
erection, and at the very sum of the cost of the ground, 
and to give an undertaking that they will use this 
coffee-room as a coffee-room ; but on the other hand, 
if the control of that room is to be, as it has been up 
to the present time, with the Benchers, and not with 
the attorneys and solicitors, they say it would be a 
gross injustice that they should be charged, not only 
with the entire cost of the erection, but also with the 
purchase-money of ground not occupied by them. You 
are aware that the purchase-money and the cost of 
erection we are now dealing with, relate only to that 
block of building. In this item is not included the 
cost of the erection of the Benchers’ chamber ; they 
seek to bring that in charge against us also. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — T he deductions you ask to make are 
with respect to the purchase-money of the ground not 
required for that block, and the cost of the coffee- 
room, of which you have not the control. 

Mr. Palles. — And where the courts are. 

Lord Moxok. — Y ou want to exclude from the sum 
you are to be charged with, the purchase-money of all 
the ground there, and the cost of the construction of 
t hose three rooms there [pointing to the map] ? 

Mr. Palles. — I don’t go quite so far as that. 

Lord Monck. — T hat is the principle of it. 

Mr. Palles. — The cost of this room [shown on map], 
which is in the possession of the attorneys, I don’t see 
anything unfair in charging us with ; but the principle 
should be to divide the cost of the plot of ground 
amongst the various buildings that now cover it ; to 
charge us with the proportion incident to the buildings 
we have ; or, on the other hand, to give us the entire 
building. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — Was the Benchers’ chamber built at 
the same time as the other building? 

Mr. Palles. — No ; it was built subsequently. Now, 
those are the observationsl haveto make on that sum of 
£28,436 16s. 8d. I say it is subject to a large deduc- 
tion, certainly to some deduction ; and I say, whether 
it is subject to deduction or not, that the act of the 
Benchers themselves on the 26th of April, 1834, ap- 
propriated to the discharge of that £.28,000, the de- 
posits that had been received up to that date from the 
Attorneys and Solicitors, and which amounted sub- 
stantially to £30,000. Well, the next two items 
which, under the report of 1859, are sought to 
be charged against us consist of one-lialf of £4,411 
15s. Id. and one-half of £6,462 5s. 9 d. The £4,411 
15s. hi. is described as the purchase of tenants’ in- 
terests at the King’s Inns, and the £6,462 5s. 9 cl. is 
described as the . new whig of the King’s Inns, being 
the lecture rooms and retiring rooms for barristers and 
attorneys. If I am right in the view I have sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners as to the arrangement of 
1834, by which the Benchers recognised the propriety 
of building — not of building generally — but of building 
chambers, or that which would be taken to represent 
chambers, for the sum of money then received, it will 
appear clear that they had no right, without the con- 
sent of the attorneys and solicitors, to apply those two 
sums of £4,41 1 and £6,462 to a purpose foreign to that 
for which the money was received. There is no evi- 
dence at all that at the moment these sums were ex- 
pended there was any intention on the part of the 
Benchers to use part of the moneys received as deposits 
for chambers in erecting this building. It is not pre- 
tended that the Benchers had not at that time in their 



hands other general funds of the Society that were 
properly and legitimately applicable to this erection. 

I have shown that the Benchers in 1834 brought no 
charge against the attorneys and solicitors in respect 
of the erection of the original building of King’s Inns 
— that they yielded to the demand that a separate pro- 
vision should be represented by having chambers for 
their own individual use, and therefore I submit that 
there is no colour of right why we should be charged 
with that sum of £5,437 0s. 5 d., the half of the two 
sums I have named. To test it the result would be 
this. If we look forward for a few years this build- 
ing will be in the possession of the Benchers as repre- 
senting the profession of the bar. They -will be 
entitled exclusively to these rooms in Henrietta-street • 
they will be the persons that will be deriving the 
benefit from the purchase of the head-rents. The 
solicitors at that time will have no right whatsoever 
to them. Why then should they charge the solicitors 
with one-half of the cost 1 It is as if on the dissolu- 
tion of a partnership you should charge against one 
partner half the cost of building although you leave' 
the building in the possession for ever of the other 
partner. The Benchers and the profession of the bar 
will be entitled for ever hereafter, subject to the right 
only of existing attorneys, members of the King’s Inns, 
to the possession of these premises of the King’s Inns. 
In the same way the solicitors are entitled to the 
possession of these chambers here, and the very argu- 
ment that applies in favour of the Society of Solicitors 
being charged with that £28,000 equally applies in 
favour of the charge against the Benchers of those 
two sums of £4,411 15s. Id. and £6,462 os. 9d. No 
doubt the solicitors admitted before 1866 can go and 
use these retiring rooms, and can dine in King’s Inns, 
but that is in respect of being members of King’s Inns, 
and they purchased the position, not by the deposits 
for chambers, but by other payments they were obliged 
to make before they gained the position. I submit, 
therefore that this sum of £5,437 ought to be regarded 
as an application of their other funds ; but even if it 
ought not to be so regarded, and even if the item of 
£28,436 16s. 8 d. ought not to be reduced, they have 
still there a balance of £21,419 that would remain 
unapplied, giving them credit for every sixpence that, 
has been set out in the figures I have mentioned ; that 
is giving them credit for £5,437 and £28,436 16s. 8 d. 
Now let us consider how they can discharge themselves 
of that sum. What we are dealing with is a matter 
of appropriation. The words of the commission are 
“ in what manner the same or any part thereof has 
been applied and disposed of, and whether any and 
what portion of the amount received remains unappro- 
priated to the purpose for which it was received.” We 
are dealing, I repeat, with a question of appropriation. 
Take the sums received from 1858 to 1866— they 
amount to £2,877. The argument of my friend, if good 
for anything, would be good as to that sum. The case 
was pressed as strongly upon their part that there was 
no liability to account for that £2,877 as it was pressed 
in respect of the sum from 1794. But was there an 
appropriation of that money received from 1 85 8 to 1 866 1 
Surely during the entire period it is clear the Society 
of Attorneys and Solicitors were at war with the 
Benchers. They had presented a petition complaining 
of their conduct to parliament in 1858. That peti- 
tion was made the subject of the report I have read 
by the Benchers of 1st February, 1859, and while there 
are the complaints made by the body of attorneys and 
solicitors year after year, term after term, the Benchers 
are receiving further sums as deposits, and having 
received this £2,877 from 1858 to 1866 , 1 coufess 1 
am at a loss to see upon what equitable principle it can 
be contended that there was any appropriation with the 
consent of the body of attorneys and solicitors ol that 
£2,877 to any purpose whatsoever, when it is proved 
that during the entire of that time the body of attor- 
neys and solicitors were protesting against it ; and 
they are wrong with respect to that item, tlie> are 
equally wrong with respect to the other item. a 
evidence have you hereof any specific approbation ; 
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wiiat evidence have you of the consent of the body of 
attorneys and solicitor's, save in respect of the build- 
iii<r which was handed over in 1841 ? Is it not the 
fact that the attorneys and solicitors were consulted 
in 1834, and were consulted in 1841, and consented 
in 1841 to take this as part of the sura they were 
entitled to? Is not that the strongest argument 
that can be brought forward to prevent the Commis- 
sioners from imagining that there was any such thing 
as a divided appropriation ? During the entire matter 
of this appropriation, the one only item about which the 
attorneys and solicitors were consulted was in respect 
of the £28,000 for the erection of this building. But 
again, when they say they ought to charge us with the 
buildings that have been erected on any part of the 
property of the Society, may I ask what do they say 
as to the dividends they themselves have received upon 
these investments ? I have shown you, by the report 
of 1826, that they themselves made investments of 
these deposits ; and by their reports and returns fur- 
nished, it appears that year by year, during the entire 
'time we are dealing with, they had a sum of money in 
their possession in Government stock. 

If they thought proper to spend the dividends on 
this accumulated fund from time to time, and to make 
no charge against them here, why should you not 
assume that these dividends are part of the money that 
has been used in the erection of theHenrietta-street buil- 
ding, and in the purchase of head-rents and matters of 
that description. In truth the case now stands thus : — 
Out of the entire expenditure of about £125,000, the 
attorneys have in their possession the buildings in 
which we are now, in round numbers say £30,000, 
while the Benchers, and the profession they now 
represent, are practically, entirely, and exclusively in 
possession of the entire of the rest of the buildings so 
erected, which would represent a sum of £90,000 and 
their case is, that although the deposits were contri- 
buted equally, and although these buildings are to be 
taken as representing the deposits, yet they are entitled 
to keep these buildings that have been produced by 
tliree-fourtlis of the fund, and ask the attorneys who 
contributed one-half of the fund, to be content with 
buildings that represent one-fourth of the fund. We 
submit that that is not so ; and now I will shoi'tly run 
through the items of this account that has been fur- 
nished, for the purpose of showing that in no sense can 
it be considered as an appropriation of the money in 
question. Of course there can be no such thing as an 
appropriation of money before it is received . If they in- 
tended before the money was received to have altered 
the appropriation, why they could have done that, but 
then they could not have received it under the rule of 
1794, at a time when they did not intend to apply it in 
the way pointed out by that rule. Therefore I may as- 
sume that they are bound, when they received these de- 
posits down to the year I860, to apply these deposits in 
the way pointed out, and the question would be whether, 
from tlxe time these deposits were made up to the sub- 
sequent period of expenditure, there was anything to 
point to as an appropriation of the deposits. Taking 
the items in this way, we have first £43,000, the cost of 
the building at King’s Inns. I should have said, per- 
haps, befoi®: going into the figures, that comparing the 
accounts of these deposits, the amount received from the 
bar, of £54,318, will be too much, because that repre- 
sents the deposits made by the bar down to the present 
time; compared with the deposits of the attorneys, 
the bar returns should have stopped at Trinity Term, 
1 . 866 . 

Mr. Porter . — That was corrected the last day. The 
return is only the same date as the solicitors’. 

Mr. Palles . — I know it was ; but it is right I 
should point out the difference. Now, as to this 
£43,000, the cost of the building the King’s Inns, how 
can that, either constructively or otherwise, be an ap- 
propriation of any part of the £55,292 that we are now 
dealing with? The building was erected and the 
money paid in the early part of the present century ; 
everything was completed before 1834. Was it appro- 
propi'iated with the consent of the attorneys and soli- 
citors before 1834? No. I prove that by the report 



of 1826, and the document of 1830, which mention that 
the l-eason why chambers were not built at that time 
was the difficulty that existed, by reason of the Act of 
Parliament, preventing the Society from building on 
Constitution-hill. This was only a temporary diffi- 
culty. But from time to time the attorneys were 
paying the deposits — the fund was accumulating ; 
from 1794 to 1826, to 1834, and down to 1866, the 
deposits were received, and, therefore, it is quite idle 
for the Benchers to make the case that there was an 
appropriation of deposits for chambers upon this King’s 
Inns building under the rule of 1794. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — What is the date of the ei'ection of 
this building? 

Mr. Palles . — Eighteen hundred — at which period 
thex - e was of coui'se but a very small sum of money 
paid for deposits ; and at the very momexxt they were 
building it, they were keeping up these deposits and 
making investments to enable chamber's to be built. 
It is, therefore, impossible to contend that any sum of 
moxxey applied to purposes other than the building of 
chambers can be held to be appropriated properly, 
uixtil the period arrived when by eoxxsent the idea of 
building chambers had been given up. That period 
did not arrive till 1831. Uixtil 1831 there can be 
no appropriation to a purpose other than that of building 
chambers, because up to that time, with the common con- 
sent of both attorneys and Benchers, the intention was 
that at a future period chambers should be built, and 
money was being saved for the purpose of building 
them — the £10,877 I have already dealt with. Then 
there is the purehase of head-x'ents of King’s Ixxxxs, 
£16,500. That stands in exactly the same way, it 
is the purchase money of ground-rents connected with 
the building of King’s Inns, and must be dealt with in 
precisely the same manner as the £43,000. They state 
they purchased these head-rents for the benefit of the 
solicitors generally. If so, let them give us a convey- 
ance of half of it now, and we will be able to make it 
available, and then you will be in a position to charge 
us half of the sum. But their contention is that this 
£16,500 is to be applied in extinguishing the liability 
for ever hereafter of the Society of King’s Inns, as re- 
presenting the bar, to pay a sum of money they would 
be bound to pay, and that the solicitor's are to pay half 
of it. It is admitted that the premises upon which 
that rent is charged ax-e to remain in possession of the 
bar, as distinguished from the possession of the body 
of attorney's. Suppose money was paid in to the 
credit of a corporation, say a railway company, and 
that the company were bound by Act of Parliament 
with cex-tain tx’usts affecting oxxe fund — for instance, 
the payments of boxxds of a cex'taixx class with that 
money', in the first instaixce, over bonds of another class 
— what right would the corporation, the railway com- 
pany, have to convert that money, bound by one trust, 
for the benefit, of one party — for the benefit of persons 
interested in another trust. That is exactly what is 
sought to be done hex'e. We show you a trust actually 
subsisting to purchase ground to build chambers on. 
The attorneys and solicitors are entitled to the benefit 
of that trust. On the other hand, if they are at libei'ty 
to divert that trust into a tx-ust to spend the money in 
the purchase of head-rents at the King’s Inns, the 
x-esult is a purchase for their benefit, and to deprive 
the attorney's and solicitors of any benefit wlxatsoevex - . 
Now', the date of this purchase is important. The 
last purchase appeal's, by the returns furnished, to 
have been made in 1869. That, I contend, is an ap- 
propriation, not only without the consent of the 
attorneys and solicitors, but an appropriation made 
against their strong remonstrance, persevered in for 
years — an appropriation made three yeai'S after the 
relations between the Benchers and the attorneys had 
ceased to exist — and that it can be deemed an appi'C- 
propriation of the sum of money received from the 
attorneys on this special trust it is impossible to con- 
tend. The dates of these pui'chases are 1847 and 1848, 
and the same remark applies to these that I have 
already made, that, although at that time there 
was a strong remonstrance from the body' of attorneys, 
thev were never consulted on the subject, and that 
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it is in fact an application of the general funds of the 
Society ; and it is not pretended that there is any 
specific resolution of the Benchers making a specific 
appropriation for this purpose of any part of this 
special fund, the deposits for chambers. And I am re- 
minded by my friend (Mr. Fitzgibbon) that we are 
able to show by those accounts exactly where the 
money came from. It was a sum sold out of Govern- 
ment 3j stock, which between 1847 and 1848 de- 
creased from £74,590 to £56,938. The purchase of 
tenants’ interest at King’s Inns, £4,411 15s. Id., I 
have already dealt with. The Benchers’ building and 
the Law Library, £14, 7060s. 4d. is the next item. Now, 
the Bar Library and room was and is in the exclusive 
possession of the bar ; the profession of attorney 
and solicitor have no right to enter that room. May I 
ask why is a distinction to be made between the posses- 
sion of that law library, so far as the bar is concerned, 
and the possession of this buildingso far as the profession 
of attorneys and solicitors is concerned ? W e agree that 
so much of the £28,000 as is fairly represented by the 
portion of this building we are in possession of should 
be charged against us ; but if we are right in making 
that admission — if they are right in making that claim 
— on what intelligible ground can they bring in charge 
against us one sixpence expended on that building, the 
library which is solely for the profession of the bar, 
and solely enjoyed by them ? Again, on what principle 
can they bring against us this sum of £10,000 expended 
on a building for the accommodation of the Benchers — 
this cross building 1 I would think, if anything is 
clear, it would be this, that if we are to be charged 
with the cost of this building, part of which only we 
are in possession of, the Benchers and the bar ought to 
be charged with the cost of erecting the buildings now 
entirely in their possession, and also of the Bar Library. 
Well, the library in Henrietta-street, £11,000, stands 
exactly in the same position as the £43,000. It was 
completed in the year 1831, and after 1831 the idea 
was still acquiesced in by all parties of an ultimate 
intention to build chambers, and of the keeping up of 
the deposits fund for the purpose of building chambers. 
The last item — the purchase of the library house for 
the officers for £1 ,200 — is quite a modern transaction — 
in 1865 — at a time when nothing could be done by 
either party to alter their rights, when the discussion 
in Parliament was proceeding as to freeing the solicitors 
from the jurisdiction of the Benchers. The result, 
I therefore submit, is that, goiug carefully through this 
elaborate account they have furnished us with — and I 
think I have shown that the items with which they seek 
to charge us are not maintainable — having made such 
observations as occur to me on the report of 1859, as 
the result of all, I submit to the Commissioners that 
from the sum of £55,000, which we have traced into 
their hands as deposits for chambers, there ought to be 
a deduction made, as of the date of 1834, and from 
1834 to 1840, of so much of that £28,436 16s. Sd. as 
the Commissioners shall come to the conclusion fairly 
represents the cost of erection and the cost of purchasing 
the ground of so much of this building as the solicitors 



are now in possession of, or of which the Benchers 
would be willing to put them in possession of, making 
an actual conveyance for that purpose. I observe in 
the case of the Benchers, as stated, that there is nothin^ 
in the Act of 1866 directing that any conveyance 
should be made by the Benchers to the Incorporated 
Society of Attorneys and Solicitors, and that a lease 
was executed of certain rooms instead of an actual 
conveyance. No question as to that can arise here 
because the only matters that can now be dealt with 
by the Commissioners in answer to the inquiries in- 
volved in the Commission are those specified ; and in 
respect of those, I ask the Commissioners to return as 
the amount received for deposits for chambers the sum 
mentioned in the accounts sent in ; to state, in respect 
of the application and disposition of it, that no portion 
of it was strictly applied to the purpose for which it 
was received, but that some of the money was applied, 
with the consent of the body of attorneys and soli- 
citors, to the purposes I have already mentioned, and 
was accepted by them as an equitable satisfaction of so 
much of the fund as the Commissioners will come to 
the conclusion that item of £28,436 16s. 8 d. ought to 
be reduced to ; and that you ought, also, to find that 
the rest of that sum of money, together with the divi- 
dends which have accrued, remains in the hands of the 
Honorable Society of King’s Inns, unappropriated to 
the purpose for which it was received. The only other 
part of the inquiry is, whether the Incorporated Society 
are in possession of suitable buildings for the accom- 
modation of that branch of the profession of which 
they are the governing body. That is a matter which 
I apprehend will be for the personal observation of the 
Commissioners ; but I may venture to say, that if you 
compare the buildings which remain in the possession 
of the Benchers, as representing the profession of the 
bar — that is, the splendid building in Henrietta-street, 
with the new retiring rooms that have been built ; 
the magnificent library, erected at an expense of 
£11,000, and the rooms that the Benchers have re- 
tained in the building at the Four Courts — when you 
compare these with the building now in the possession 
of the attorneys and solicitors, no one can fail to see 
that the buildings that have been retained by the bar 
are three, or even four times more valuable, and better 
suited to the purpose for which they were erected than 
the buildings of which the attorneys and solicitors have 
possession. I now propose to examine Mi - . M'Curdy, 
to prove the measurements and calculations he has 
made, and as to the manner in which the sums expended 
ought to be appropriated. I do not know whether you 
would wish that' this should be done by some person 
appointed by the Commissioners. "VVe are, however, 
prepared with the evidence, and you can, under the 
14th & 15th Vic., where you examine a witness, ad- 
minister the oath. 

Lord Moxck — C ertainly ; examine Mr. M'Curdy 
as to the value of the land and buildings, and the 
division he has made. We are prepared to hear what 
he has to say. 



John M'Curdy sworn, examined by Mr. G. Fitzgibbon. 



1. Mr. M'Curdy, are you an architect and civil 
engineer? — Yes, I am. 

2. Did you examine the maps furnished by the 
Benchers of the ground purchased in 1834? — I did. 

3. Did you make a calculation to ascertain how 
much of the land included in the purchase then made 
is now covered by buildings of all sorts ? — I did. 

4. Did you take the proportion that the oblong 
block in the centre — I may call it the rectangular block 
in the centre — bears to the entire building on that 
ground ? — Yes. 

5. Just state for the Commissioners the proportion it 
does bear ? — Shall I set forth the entire number of 
feet in the plot? [Refers to map]. The space covered 
by buildings within the area circumscribed by the blue 
line amounts to 14,596 feet ; of the above the Society’s 
apartments on the ground floor cover 1,053, and on 
the floor above 5,075, feet. 



6. I want to ask you this to make it clear. Does 
this 5,075 feet include the entire portion covered by the 
long plot in the centre? — No, it excludes the staircase. 

7. Excluding the staircase ? — Yes. 

8. Have you got the measurement of the staircase? 
— Five hundred and sixty feet. 

9. Have you got the number of feet covered by 
that long plot of building — the total of the long plot ? 
— I have not, but it is a very easy matter. Add the 
staircase, that is all I omitted ; 560 feet more added to 
5,075 will give the area of the oblong plot. 

10. Is this coirect, that taking the entire area occu- 
pied by the building to be 14,596 feet, if this oblong 
plot was given exclusively to the attorneys and soli- 
citors they would have 5,635 feet? — Quite so. 

11. Did you make a calculation to ascertain what 
sum of money that would come to out of the £13,000 ? 
—I did. 
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12. Lord Monck. — Do I understand you to say 
that the 14,596 feet includes only the portion covered 
by buildings, or the whole purchase ? — The part 
covered by buildings. 

13. Mr. Fitzgibbon. — The 14,596 is covered by actual 
buildings ? — By actual buildings, yes. 

14. Did you ascertain how many feet are in the 
whole ground ? — Not on this, but on a former occasion ; 
in x'ound numbers it was 30,000 feet. 

15. Did you make an estimate of the propoi-tionate 
value of the portion now exclusively occupied by the 
Society to the rest of this block 1 — I did. 

16. That is what we want. The 5,635 feet is on 
the assumption we had the entire block ; we will see 
how much we have got ? — £2,366 is the value of the 
5,635 feet. 

17. Of that .£2,366 how much is occupied by the 
Society of Solicitors ? — On the ground floor 1,053 feet, 
on this floor 5,075 feet. 

18. You say that is equal to £2,366 at the same 
proportion as the rest? — At the same ratio as the whole 
plot. 

19. Ar e you spealcixxg now of the purchase money 
of the land? — Yes. 

20. Do you mean the £1 3,000 ? — I do. 

21. For the land ? — Yes. 

22. Mr. Lv: Fanu. — -W hat do you take the whole 
land to have cost? — £13,542. 

23. What would be the cost of the 14,596 feet ? — 
The cost of that would be £6,623. 

24. Mi-. Fitzgibbon. — Did you make any calculation 
with i-espect to the entii-e cost of the buildings ? — I 
did, some months ago. 

25. Have you got it now ? — I think I have a copy 
of a report. I find here [refers to repoi-t] that the 
total area is 30,310 feet. 

26. You prepared that report yourself? — I find that 
block “ A,” which forms part of the parallelogram, in 
which the coffee-room is contained, measuring 114 
feet by 48 feet, would costiu building £10,820, exclu- 
sive of the portion of same in basement occupied by 
the Honorable the Benchers, and which I would esti- 
mate at £1,036 ; added to the above amount it would 
make the total cost of this plot £11,856. I find the 
block marked “ B,” the building at right angles to the 
foregoing, and now in possession of the Honorable 
Benchers, would cost in building £5,962, and I would 
consider a redaction of ten per cent., in consequence of 
depreciation fx-om the operation of time, a fair deduc- 
tion from the fox-egoing value of the building. 

27. The £1,036 does not include the cofiec-x-oom ? — 
No. 

28. Did you make any calculation as to that? — 
No. 

29. That represents the floor below — part is used 
for a wig-room, &c. ? — I believe so. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — I s the floor below in the possession 
of the Benchers ? 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — Yes. We have two apartments ; 
with that exception all the rest is in possession of 
the Benchers. 

Dr. Battersby. — There are arbitration rooms. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — The £5,962 in this paper [report] 
will be the proportion which that cross building [on 
plan] represents of the larger sum ; that includes the 
library for the bar at the other side altogether. 

30. Dr. Battersby (to witness). — You made a survey 
befox-e, for the Benchers, of the rooms between the 
coffee-room block and the Benchex-s’ room — are you 
able to tell tlxe Commissioners what the value and ex- 
tent of that would be? — I could hardly say what is 
the value of that block. 

31. Are you aware that the Benchers offered to the 
solicitors that building, and that you made a survey of 
it? — I did, for the Benchex-s. 

32. Could you tell the Commissioners what the ex- 
tent of that measxu-ement was, axxd what is the value 
of it ? — Unless I had the plans I coxxld not. I have 
not got the plaxxs. It is some years ago. 

33. About two yeax-s ago ? — Yes. If I had got the 
plan I coxxld easily make a calculation of what oxxght 



to be or would be tlxe pox-tion of the ratio of the rect- 
angular building. 

Mr. O' Ilanlon. — Mi-. Goddard has the plans. [The 
plans were sent for and examined by witness]. 

Witness. — You want the portion that I planned at 
that time to be cut off for the Law Society ? 

Dr. Battersby. — Exactly. An offer was made to 
give the whole building. 

Mr. Falles. — Such an offer was never made. It is 
all in writing. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — The Benchers’ chambers are on the 
ground floor. There never was any offer to give them. 

Di\ Battersby. — There was not, but of the space 
between the two (referring to plan). We never offered 
anything on the ground floor at all. These are the 
Benchers’ chambers 

Mr. Le Fanu. — How would it affect in any way 
our finding, what is in possession of the Benclici-s ? 

Di\ Battersby. — In this way. Pax-t of the inquiry, 
at the solicitoi-s’ instance, is to ascertain whether they 
have sufficient accommodation and I think it right 
to tell the Commissioners that in giving them the part 
I have mentioned, connecting these two buildings, it 
would be sufficient accommodation ; and we were 
always ready to give that, and even to go to the ex- 
pense of putting the place in proper repair ; it never 
was properly finished. 

Lord Monck. — That is not necessary for our inquiry 
at all. We have to report what they are in possession 
of. 

Mr. Sheckelton. — They did not offer to give up pos- 
session, but to make a lease. 

Lord Monck. — We ai-e only to repox-t what they are 
in possession of. 

Dr. Battersby. — But you are to report what is suf- 
ficient accommodation. 

Mr. Sheckelton. — I understand there was not an 
offer to give them in repair, but in the state they were 

34. Dr. Battersby. — That is not so. (To witness). — 
What would be the value of that portion ? 

Witness. — The value of the portion that the Benchers 
dii-ected me to show as allocated to the Law Society 
woxxld be £4,770, by the plan I have befox-e me. 

35. Dr. Battersby.— At that time, I believe, it was 
estimated that it would cost £1,000 to put it in repair 
for them? — About £1,000, as well as I remember. 

Lord Monck. — Is thex-e anything else to be asked ! 
Mr. Falles. — I would be glad that he would ascer- 
tain against to-morx-ow mox-ning what proportion the 
value of the building now in the possession of the at- 
torneys and solicitors bears t-o the value of the entire 
building. This would enable us to ascertain exactly 
in moneys numbered the value we have. Putting in 
the repox-t of 1859 and memorial of 1830 — subject to 
asking Mr. M'Curdy a question as to the proportion of 
the actual cost of our buildings — we close our case on 
the pax-t of the attorneys axxd solicitor's. 

Mx\ Porter. — My learned friend has alluded to the 
building-ground occupied by the Government courts. 
I am not in a position to prove to you exactly at 
present what the tenns are on which the Government 
hold this portion of land on which the Government 
buildings have been erected ; bxxt I can state that, sub- 
stantially, the Benchers never had taken, nor will 
they ever take, any benefit from it. I have now 
merely to hand in to you the protest which the Attor- 
ney-General oxx the last occasion stated he would hand 
in, and which he verbally mentioned at that time. If 
the Commissioners wish, I will read it. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — Is it the protest of the Benchers ■ 
Mr. Porter. — Yes. We have put in writing the 
grounds of our protest. [The learned counsel road the 
px-otest as follows : — ] 

“ The Benchers of the Honorable Society of the King’s 
Inns hereby respectively protest against the Incorporated 
Society of Attorneys and Solicitox-s of Ireland being per- 
mitted to interfere in any manner in reference to the first 
branch of the inquiry directed by her Majesty's Commission, 
that is to say : the inquiry 1 as to the total amount of the 
sums received by the Honorable Society of the King's Inns, 
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Dublin, upon the admission of attorneys and solicitors, as 
<! 'posits for chambers, and in what manner the same or 
any part thereof has been applied and disposed of, and 
whether any and what portion of the amount remains unap- 
propriated to the purposes for which it was received.’ 

“ The following are the grounds upon which the Benchers 
make this protest : — 

“ First — Because the Incorporated Society never contri- 
buted any portion of the money received to and for the use 
of the Society of the King’s Inns under the name of deposit 
for chambers. 

“Second — Because the Incorporated Society consists of 
only about 429, out of about 1 , 1 59, which is the total number 
of the attorneys and solicitors of Ireland, and has no right in 
this matter to represent the entire body of the members of 
those professions. 

“Third — Because the members of the Incorporated So- 
ciety having first procured a Charter of Incorporation, that 
body afterwards applied for, and procured an Act of Parlia- 
ment (29 & 30 Vic., c. 84), conferring upon it certain im- 
portant privileges, but not transferring to it any part of the 
property or funds of the King’s Inns ; and having thus for 
its own purposes, and of its own accord, finally separated 
itself from the control of the Society of the Kins's Inns, the 
Incorporated Society has no right, after the lapse of years, 
to claim the money of an institution, from which it has volun- 
tarily withdrawn. 

“ Fourth— Because, even supposing it possible that after 
their long acquiescence the individual attorneys and solicitors 
who made payments to and for the use of the Society of King’s 
Inns, under the name of deposits for chambers, could now 
have any right to question the application of those funds, 
the Incorporated Society has no such right. 

“ Fifth— -Because all existing attorneys and solicitors who 
have contributed payments to and for the use of the Society 
of King’s Inns, under the head of deposits for chambers, of 
whom there are about 1,045, are still members of the So- 
ciety of the King’s Inns, and are individually entitled to 
enjoy, and many of them do in fact enjoy its privileges and 
advantages, as fully as if the Incorporated Society had never 
existed ; and such of the members of the Incorporated 
Society as have not made any such payments (having been 
admitted under the present system) have no rights whatever 
in relation to the funds of the King’s Inns. 

“ Sixth — Because by far the largest part of the sums re- 
ceived to and for the use of the Society of Kind’s Inns, 
under the name of deposit for chambers, was contributed 
before the Incorporated Society came into existence, and 
by persons, many of whom were never members of it, and 
are long since dead. Whatever rights, therefore, of inquiry, 
or otherwise, might be supposed to have devolved upon 
their respective personal representatives at their decease, 
the Incorporated Society can have no such rights. 

“ Whilst feeling it their duty to enter this protest for the 
above reasons, the Benchers beg to repeat that they are, as 
they have been hitherto, anxious to all'ord to the Commis- 
sioners all the information and assistance in their power in 
reference to the subject of their inquiry. 

“ By order, 

“John D. O’Hanlon, Under-Treasurer. 

“King’s Inns. 13th November, 1871.” 

Mr. Pallas. — It occurs to ine that this protest ought 



not to be received at all ; a protest against the question 
at issue in this Commission being tried at all. 

Dr. Battersby. — No, no ; we don’t say that. What 
we say, is that we are not engaged in any controversy 
with the solicitors. 

Mr. Palles. — That protest having been given in 
although we attach no importance to it, still we think 
it right to put in the resolution of the general body of 
the profession of attorneys and solicitors, passed on the 
20th of January, 1870, by which they approve of the 
course taken by the Council of the Incorporated Society 
in making and prosecuting the claim. This is the 
resolution : — 

“That this meeting approves of and adopts the course 
taken by the Council of the Incorporated Society of the 
Attorneys and Solicitors of Ireland, in reference to the 
claim of the attorneys and solicitors of Ireland to the solici- 
tors’ Buildings, and the money paid to the Benchers of the 
Society of King’s Inns as “ deposits for chambers,” and the 
payment of the balance in their hands ; and that the Council 
of the said Society are hereby authorized to take such pro- 
ceedings either in Parliament or otherwise, on behalf and 
in the name of the attorneys and solicitors of Ireland, to 
establish their rights as to them shall appear most desirable.’’ 

Mr. Porter. — Put in tlie names of the members of 
the profession present, and state whether they were 
members of the Incorporated Society or not. 

Mr. Palles. — With great respect I will not go into 
any such inquiry ; it is the resolution of the general 
body of the profession, summoned in the usual way. 

Lord Monck. — If you wish to know my opinion 
about the matter, it is that I don’t think either the 
protest or the resolution worth anything. We have 
entered on this inquiry as to the Incorporated Law 
Society, they are named in the Commission and recog- 
nised for its purposes, at the same time I am bound to 
say that, with a view to ulterior proceedings, quite 
beyond our functions, it may be quite right to tender 
the documents. 

Dr. Battersby. — It is with that object we give it in. 

Lord Monck. — S o far as we are concerned it cannot 
affect our report. 

Dr. Battersby. — It is with a view to show the status 
of the parties. 

Mr. Porter. — It would be desirable to have our re- 
turns that are put in verified pro forma. 

Mr. Palles. — We don’t require it to be done. 

Mr. Porter. — Then we may take them as being in by- 
consent on both sides. 

Lord Monck. — I assume that to be so. 

Mr. Palles. — I take the figures as correct, but there 
are a great number of statements in the returns con- 
sisting of matters of appropriation and deduction, 
that I don’t admit as arguments ; but that the figures 
are correct I am perfectly satisfied. Nothing, however, 
in the shape of argument am I to be taken as agreeing in. 

[The proceedings were then adjourned till three 
o’clock on the Thursday following.] 



FIFTH DAY. 

Thursday, November 16th, 1871. 

ilie Commissioners, Lord Viscount Monck and Mr. William Richard Le Fanu, sat at three o’clock 
in the Solicitors’ Buildings, Four Courts. 



Mr. Barry, Seci-etary, read the minutes, which were 
signed by Lord Monck. 

Lord Monck.— We have been over the buildings 
here just now, and it occurs to Mr. Le Fanu and myself, 
that it will assist us very much in the inquiry and 
report we have to make if we could be supplied by the 
gentlemen acting on the pax-t of the solicitors with a 
detailed account of the number of rooms which they 
have here, the size of the rooms, and the purposes to 
which they are applied, and also a statement of the 
additional accommodation which they consider they 
will require. There can be no controversy about it. 

Mr. Skeckelton .- — We can supply you with the infor- 
mation as to the size of the rooms the solicitors occupy 
at present ; there will be no difficulty about that. Mr. 
M'Curdy, perhaps, will be able to do it. 



Lord Monck. — Get it on paper, and also what rooms 
they would need for additional accommodation — what 
would they think sufficient, and what more accommo- 
dation they think they ought to have. It is part of our 
inquiiy whether they have sufficient accommodation! 

The Attorney-General . — I submit to the Commission- 
ers they ought to furnish the information, we cannot 
give assistance, we cannot say what they want. 

Dr. Battersby . — All we know is, that practically they 
have the whole of the building except the coffee-room ; 
the coffee-room they now claim too. It is used for the 
purpose of the two professions, and is for the general 
accommodation of both. 

Lord Monck. — I don’t apprehend we can enter into 
controversy on the matter between you and them. 
What we are asked to report is, have they got sufficient 
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accommodation, and, with the view of assisting us to 
make up our minds, we went over the building, and now 
we want to know what they ask for. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — Probably the most convenient way 
of doing that would be for the Council of the Incorpor- 
ated Law Society to prepare a statement. Put in that 
way it would be intelligible, and a copy of it could be 
sent to Mi'. O’Hanlon and Mr. Crozier. The statement 
might be prepared by Mr. M'Curdy. 

Mr. Sheclcelton. — The last day Mr. M'Curdy was 
examined he was asked some cjuestions as to amounts. 
He has examined, and will hand in this statement 
(producing document), and it will spare the necessity 
of examining him again. 

[Counsel then read the document handed in by Mr. 
M'Curdy.] 

The Attorney-General. — The Benchers’ part includes 
the coffee-room ? 

Mr. Sheclcelton. — Yes. 

The Attorney-General. — That should be specified. 
The coffee-room stands in a very peculiar position. 
It is not, in fact, in the occupation of the Benchers. 

Mr. Sheclcelton. — We s'ay that the entire coffee-room 
is in the occupation of the Benchers, for the Incor- 
porated Society has no control over it. 

Dr. Battersby. — The Society has no control over 
anything. That is a thing we must discuss hereafter. 

Mr. "Le Fanu. — According to this paper, what would 
be the total value of the land and buildings in the 
exclusive occupation of the solicitors 1 

Mr. M‘ Curdy. — We must take the land only, a plain 
surface, I presume, to answer that cjuestion? 

Mr. Le Fanu. — Y es. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — That is charging us with the entire 
proportion of the land. 

Mr. M l Curdy. — .£9,501 14s. 11</. That is obtained 
by adding the sum of £470 Is. id. for the land value, 
to £9,031 13s. id. for the building value. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — With reference to what he has 
stated the last day it will be right to explain that that 
£470 Is. id. was calculated with respect to the area or 
space covered by the building itself, broken up into 
floors. It is impossible to do it any other way. We 
gave also, the last day, the proportion of purchase-money 
of the whole land that would be covered by this build- 
ing, and that amounted, you recollect, in round 
numbers, to a third of the whole of it. It was £6,633 
to £2,366. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — Y es, that £2,366 ought to be added. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — Yes, but that would be charging 
us with the whole purchase money of the ground 
covered by the buildings. It would suppose them to 
be all in our possession. In fact it is broken up into 
the proportion occupied by us, and what is occupied 
by the Benchers, and we ought to get credit for that. 

Mr. Porter. — I believe the land included in that 
purchase comprises the poi'tion occupied by the Govern- 
ment for courts and matters of that kind, and the 
portion so held by them is held simply by them under- 
lease from the Benchers, without any payment of pur- 
chase money or rent. The Lord Lieutenant applied 
for liberty to build the courts on it, and the Benchers 
considered it was for the benefit of the whole profession 
that they should be built upon it. 

Mr. LeFanu. — Do you recollect what is the area 
of the land, and the value of the intermediate building, 
the rectangular part— the part at right angles to the 
parallelogram 1 

Mr. M‘ Curdy. — Yes; 2,752 feet is the area of the 
building at right angles, that is of the land on which 
it stands. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — What is the proportionate value of 
that to the whole of the land purchased 1 

Mr. Sheckleton. — The whole was 14,596 feet ; that is 
the space covered by the building. 

Mr. M‘ Curdy. — Taking it at proportionate value to 
the whole land it would be £1,203. 

Lord Monck. — On which the cross building stands 1 
There was a statement made here the other day, and 
I would be glad to know whether it is admitted by the 
Benchers’ counsel. It was this, from 1792, when these 



payments first began to be made, until 1826, there does- 
not appear to be any remonstrance on the part of the 
solicitors, or anyone representing them, at the non- 
erection of chamber's. That, I believe, there is no doubt 
about. 

Dr. Battersby. — That is the fact. 

Lord Monck. — But it was stated at the time that 
fact was communicated that there was some disability 
on the part of the Benchers to build, in reference to 
the conditions under which they held this property. 

Dr. Battersby. — It was so. 

Lord Monck. — And that accounts for the solicitors 
not having made any movement until 1826 ? 

The Attorney-General. — No 

Lord Monck. — Perhaps it is better not to mention 
any inferences ; I merely wanted to learn the fact. 

Dr. Battersby. — What we allege is this, and it is true 
to this extent : — At the King’s Inns, on the unoccupied 
ground that exists there, there was an Act of Parlia- 
ment of George III., which provided that the Govern- 
ment should have the erection of a Record Building 
running parallel with the dining hall ; and in that Act 
of Parliament it was provided that the Benchers should 
not build adjoining to that building which Govern- 
ment was going to erect, and it so continued down until 
1826 or 1827, when the provision was repealed. 

Lord Monck. — Just so. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon. — Let me remark that the statement 
made was a statement of the Benchers themselves, taken 
from their report of 1 826. It was there we got it. There 
it is we find the Benchers’ Committee in 1826 say, that 
they found the balance of £15,000 named, and they 
conceive it just to the Society to expend it on building 
chambers, and declare it to be their decided and 
unanimous opinion that it would be manifestly just, 
and so on, to build two sets of chambers, one for the bar, 
and the other for attorneys. They then refer to the plan 
and general estimates furnished by Mr. Darley, who 
was employed by the Society in superintending the 
building of the library then in progress, aird concluded 
by again recommending the application to Government 
immediately for a repeal of the 3rd sectiorr of the 54th 
George III., chapter 113, whereby it was declared the 
building ou any of the ground to the south of the pre- 
mises vested in Her Majesty should not be lawful ; and 
they state “ there appears to be the strongest reason 
for thinking that no difficulty could arise or objection 
be made to repeal or modify this clause,” and I may 
state that it was repealed by the Act 7th of George IV., 
chapter 13, passed in 1826. The report then goes on 
to state 

The Attorney-General. — What I was going to say 
was this, that that only applies to a certain portion of 
the premises, it does not prevent their building else- 
where. It only referred to the part adjoining the 
building alluded to. 

Lord Monck.— That disability did not affect the 
whole of the land 1 

The Attorney-General. — Certainly not. 

Mr. Sheclcelton. — They had not purchased other land 
at the time. 

The Attorney-General.— That can be answered agatn. 
I am prepared to admit that they had not land at the 
time, but they might have purchased land. 

Lord Monck.— They had not got it, and they were | ire- 
vented by the Act from building on the place they had. 

The Attorney-General. — We don’t admit that. We 
don’t admit that they could not build oir part. We 
know nothing of that except wliat is in the report. 

Lord Monck. — What is in the report ? 

Mr. O' Hanlon. — It was only small portion, in rela- 
tion to the entire land, lying to the south of the 
Registry Office. In the Act of Parliament by which 
the Government took it there was a section preventing 
the King’s Inns Society from building on the ground 
lying to the south of that, but they had the rest of the 
ground — rrpwards of two acres. 

Lord Monck.— They had other grounds beside ! 

Mr. O’ Hanlon. — Oh, yes. 

The Attorney-General. — I will show that from the 
very terms of the report. 
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Mr. Sheckelton. — The recital of the Act of Parlia- 
ment is — “ That it is expedient and just to enable the 
Society of King’s Inns to build on their own ground 
in their own possession.” 

Lord Monck. — That is quite consistent. (Addres- 
sing the Attorney-General.) — Well, now, what course 
do you propose? 

The Attorney-General. — Previous to giving in our 
proofs it has been suggested to me that I should make 
a few observations with reference to the case opened 
by my learned friend Mr. Palles on the returns. I 
confess I would much rather that my learned friend 
here would dispense with my presence, because not 
having the advantage of hearing Mr. Palles — only 
having just returned to Dublin — and not having had 
an opportunity of looking through the returns, it 
would be more satisfactory to have my friend here 
deal with the matter than me. But I wish to appear 
because I do not like to seem indifferent to a matter 
which I feel a very great interest in as a member of 
the Bar and as a Bencher, as well as counsel in the 
case, for I feel very strongly that the result of the 
solicitors getting what they ask for, or propose to ask 
for, under this Commission — if they get a report in 
their favour — will simply be the annihilation of 
an institution for which I entertain a high respect, and 
which, I think, has very many respectable and useful 
associations connected with it. My learned friend 
Mr. Palles, as I understand, of course insisted that the 
deposits for chambers formed a sum clothed with a trust 
for the building of chambers, that is to say, once the 
Benchers got that money they had contracted with 
each person who paid it that that money should be 
expended in the erection of chambers, and that if it 
were not so expended the individuals who had contri- 
buted that money were entitled to come in and say, 
We must get back our money and he proceeded, 
as I understand, to establish and sustain that prin- 
ciple by reference to the report of 1826, to the memorial 
of 1830, and what happened consequent on that. 
Now, I understand that my learned friend stated that 
in 1830 there was a specific appropriation to the build- 
ing of chambers for the solicitors of the sum of 
£30,000 ; and the stress that I understand he laid 
upon that sum as the sum appropriated was that it 
would seem that that was the amount very nearly — a 
fraction over perhaps — contributed by the attorneys 
up to that time; and finding the Benchers in 1830 ap- 
propriated that precise sum, he argues from that, that 
it was a recognition that the sum so contributed in 
these items of .£11 7s. C d. was the sum which the 
Benchers were under a legal and moral obligation to 
expend in the erection of chambers. Well now, I 
apprehend that on looking at the Report of 1826, 
nothing can be further from the true construction of 
that document than the idea that it was then the re- 
cognition of a moral or legal obligation, on the part of 
the Benchers, to expend the money in the erection of 
chambers, because it was received as deposits for 
chambers. Now, of course, that the intention or 
project of erecting chambers, on the plan of the 
English Inns of Court, was one that had entered into 
the minds of the Benchers, as the governing body of 
the profession in Ireland, no man in his senses can 
doubt. The very phraseology of the rule (though, as I 
most respectfully but confidently contend, nothing at 
all approaching to a contract or a trust for the expendi- 
ture of that particular money in the erection of 
chambers), the very language of the rule, the very 
designation given to the sum paid, show's that there 
was in the contemplation of the profession at the time, 
and of the Benchers, as governhig body of the pro- 
fession, an idea that they should form Inns of Court, 
or an Inn of Court, on the same principle as the Eng- 
lish Inns of Court. Well, that being so, let us see 
what was the meaning of that. It was this, that there 
was a general feeling that the Benchers would confer 
an advantage on the profession, and that it would 
be a convenience to the profession, to have those cham- 
bers. But more than that — they plainly — as I will 
show from the Report of 1826 — they plainly regarded 



this erection of chambers as a matter from which 
they would derive emolument, for the maintenance 
of the institution. But the notion that they under- 
took to do it, that they contracted to do it, because 
they got a sum of £11 7s. 6 d. from each man, is what 
I say is not only antagonistic with common sense 
but with the language of the very report my friend 
read. Now let us see how the report Stands in 
its language. As to the intention of a contract to 
build chambers for this £11 7s. 6 d., how many cham- 
bers were they to erect? Were they to erect a set of 
chambers for each man, and was the man who did not 
get a set of chambers erected for him — was he to be 
at liberty to come in and ask his money back ? How 
was it to be done — what particular claim had any 
individual ? When was it to be determined whether 
he had or had not his chambers? Because the case by 
my friend on the other side is this — that the Incorpo- 
rated Society now representing each individual who 
paid this money has exactly the right of that indi- 
vidual, and that right could only be, in case a contract 
was made with him to expend his £11 7s. 6 d. in the 
erection of chambers, to come and say, “ You have not 
given me chambers, therefore give me back my money.” 
I will call attention presently to the words of the rules, 
which I did not see on the last day, and which arc 
much stronger, in the view I would put, than I thought 
at first. This is the Report of February, 1826 : — 

“ The Benchers having been specially summoned to attend 
a meeting of the Standing Committee on this day, for the 
purposeof takinginto consideration the building of chambers, 
the undersigned Benchers have accordingly met and fully 
considered the subject. They beg leave to report to the 
Benchers that it is their decided and unanimous opinion that 
it would be manifestly just and highly expedient for the in- 
terests of the Society to erect two buildings, consisting of 
six sets of chambers each, as delineated in the plan annexed, 
as a commencement of a general plan of building chambers 
to be realized and executed, and subject to the suggestions 
which they beg leave to offer for the consideration of the 
Benchers at large. It appears to the committee that since, 
the Easter Term of 1792, the Society has required and re- 
ceived from each barrister called a deposit of twenty 
guineas.” 

Mr. Sheckelton . — You have put the stop in the 
wrong place. It is from each barrister called. 

The Attorney-General . — I say from each barrister 
called, a deposit of twenty guineas for chambers, and 
from each attorney sworn and admitted, a deposit of 
ten guineas for chambers. 

“ That the gross amount of these receipts calculated in a 
general manner and subject of course to some errors, com- 
mencing Easter Term, 1792, and ending Michaelmas Term 
last, would amount to the sum of £46,171 12s. 3d., that 
deducting thereout the gross amount of the sums expended 
by the Society on buildings calculated in a like general 
manner, and subject to like general errors, and including 
therein the sum appropriated for the erection of a library now 
in progress, the balance appears to be a sum of about 
£15,074 5s. 2d., without calculating the results arising from 
the dividends received upon investments. That upon an 
average of ten years, ending the first day of the present 
Hilary Term the annual income resulting from these deposits 
for chambers amounts to the sum of £1,352 8s. l\d. Irish 
currency, that it appeal’s to the committee that the said 
balance of £ 1 5,074 5s. 2d., and the said annual income which 
will not probably decrease, are both funds which it would 
be just in the Society to apply to the object under considera- 
tion, and it would be highly advantageous and expedient 
for the Society to apply part of its other funds, if it were 
necessary, to this purpose.” 

Now, it is .perfectly plain that the Benchers at 
that time, in 1826, however they might have con- 
sidered that it would be just and advantageous to 
erect further buildings, plainly thought they were en- 
titled to credit for the erection of the library, which I 
understand is entirely denied by my learned friend 
Mr. Palles, who contends that because they were not 
chambers properly so called, they were not entitled to 
credit for them, But there in the report, the first 
time this matter was in any way seriously mooted, 
thei-e we find them stating that, deducting thereout the 
gross amount of the sums expended by the Society on 
buildings, calculated in a like general manner, and sub- 
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ject to like errors, and including therein tire sum 
appropriated for the erection of the library now in 
progress, the balance appears to he a sum of about 
£15,074 5s. 7d., without calculating the results arising 
from the dividends received upon investments. The 
report then goes on to state — 

“ That it appears to the committee that the Society arc 
paying an annual rent of £ 1 . 1 20 1 8s. ')d. British currency 
out of the premises held by the Society at Henrietta- street, 
exclusive of the rent payable for the premises where the 
library building is now erecting, but that while the Society 
is subject to this heavy outgoing rent, all the rest of the 
ground unoccupied by the hall and the Prerogative Court 
and record office, is waste and not merely unproductive, but 
in such a stale of disorder and neglect as to be disgraceful 
to a public body, having funds properly applicable to make 
and keep it in suitable order. That, the principal of the sug- 
gestions which the committee beg leave to offer is this, that 
it would be expedient by a due application of part of the 
funds of the Society to the purpose of building, to commence 
a system of improvement which would render this ground, 
thus waste and unproductive, and out of which so large a 
head-rent is payable by the Society, a source of permanent 
and regular income, yielding ground rents to the Society, 
while it would realise the object for which the deposits al- 
ready mentioned have been hitherto, and still continue to be 
received. That the course which it appears most eligible to 
the committee to recommend, is that the Society should 
apply part of its funds to the erection of two buildings, con- 
sisting of six sets of chambers each, already mentioned, 
according to the plan annexed, one building for the bar 
members of this Society, and should let these chambers to 
members of the Society for payment of a given scale of lines 
and rents, and should then proceed to advertise and let the 
remaining building sites of the said ground, to persons dis- 
posed to invest their capital in continuing similar buildings, 
to be erected and built according to these two model build- 
ings, so as to render the line of these buildings, which would 
have the newly-projected line of a now street in front of 
them, similar and uniform, and by reserving a reversion and 
reasonable ground rents out of such sites, and by proper cove- 
nants and stipulations, to secure that these chambers should 
only be let to members of the Society, after a previous appro- 
bation of the Society, entered in their books in a manner to be 
specially provided and regulated, by a system of rules and 
regulations for the purpose." 

“ That the committee have obtained the annexed plan and 
general estimate of these two buildings, intended as a com- 
mencement and model buildings from Frederick Darley, jun., 
esq., tile architect employed by the Society, superintending 
the building of the library now in progress, for which they 
have ordered him the sum of £ 1 0 1 Os.” 

“That the sum computed for completing the said two 
buildings is the sum of £8,000, as stated at the foot of the 
plan, and that the return on which the Society may reason- 
ably calculate, and the committee think would be just, are 
payment of part of this capital thus invested in fines for the 
said chambers, whieli may be reasonably estimated at some 
sum between £3,500 and £4.000, and secondly, the rents 
reserved upon these chambers.” 

“ That the immediate repayment of part of the capital 
and permanent income, to the Society, appears to the com- 
mittee as the immediate and probable result of such an 
application of part of the capital of the Society, and that the 
pecuniary consequences likely to result would be that the 
remaining ground, now wholly unprofitable, would yield 
a permanent income in well Secured ground rents, which 
would be available at all events in part liquidation of the 
heavy head-rent of £1,120 18s. !W. British per annum, paid 
by the Society for this ground, now waste and unproductive.” 
“ That considering the subject abstracted from mere 
pecuniary views, the adoption of such a plan of build- 
ing appears to the committee as likely to produce much 
convenience to the members of both professions, and is 
probably conducive to the advancement of professional 
knowledge and regular habits of business. That such an 
improvement is also likely to unite with and form a leading 
part in the plan which the committee understand to be under 
the consideration of the Commissioners of Wide Streets, for 
opening a wide and convenient passage from Constitution- 
hill to the Four Courts, by presenting a very suitable 
opportunity for opening a new street through the ground of 
the Society to Henrietta- street.” 

“The committee further beg leave to suggest, that if the 
Society shall adopt the suggestions of the committee on the 
subject, it will become expedient to revise the rules as to 
chambers, contained in the printed book of rules of the So- 
ciety, printed in 1794, and that it will be further expedient, 
m order to promote the interests of the Society to their full 
and just extent, in letting part of the sites for buildings in 
this waste ground already described, to apply to Govern- 



ment, to submit to the wisdom of Parliament to modify o- 
repeal the 3rd section of the 54th of his late Majesty 
George III.,' cap. 113, whereby it is enacted that it shall 
not be lawful for the Society, or any person whatsoever, to 
build on any of the said ground to the south of the said 
premises thereby vested in his Miijesty, but that the same 
shall continue and remain unbuilt upon. 

“That the provision would exclude the Society from 
building upon part of the premises.” 

Now, really it is a little bit astonishing that gentle- 
men will get up sometimes and shirk the reading of part 
of a document. Here the Commissioners were left 
for a considerable time in doubt as to whether this was 
the whole or part. I did not know which it was, but 
here it is now on the face of the document that this pro- 
vision would exclude the Society from building upon 
part of the premises, but that upon inspecting the map 
and the projected new street, there appears to be the 
strongest reason for thinking no difficulty could arise, 
on objection be made, to repeal or modify this clause. 
Therefore it is perfectly plain that they had obtained, 
as I understand, the whole of Henrietta-street, with 
this restriction, that they could not build on the 
place mentioned. 

Mi - . Shcckelton . — They have none of Henrietta-street 
at all. 

The Attorney-General . — Be it so. At all events this 
is perfectly plain — that they were not prohibited by Act 
of Parliament from building on all their ground. That 
is the only proposition I am bound to prove, and it is 
proved on the face of the report. Now, I contend 
that that report, from beginning to end, is based on the 
assumption that it would be a useful project, no doubt, 
as was the idea from the very first, when money was re- 
ceived as deposits for chambers, that chambers would be 
built if they got a good locality, not that they must build 
chambers. But as to saying that there is one iota of 
recognition, on the face of that report, that it would 
not only be prudent to erect chambers, but that they 
were under a moral and legal obligation to do so, I em- 
phatically deny it. It is impossible to read that report 
without seeing that it is nothing more than a suggestion 
from the Committee, that it would he advantageous to 
the profession as well as to the Society, and useful 
to the Society in a pecuniary point of view, to have 
those chambers made. But again I ask, and this is a 
part of the case I cannot express myself too strongly 
on — what number of chambers were they to build? 
Supposing they spent the whole sum on building a set 
of chambers such as some of its lived in in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and the Temple, and elsewhere, in our 
younger daj-s ; — supposing they did, those chambers 
would not have accommodated one-tenth part of the 
number of attorneys, and if so, who were to get them ? 
and what was to be done with the men who got none ? 
Here is the memorial : — 

“ Your memorialists respectfully submit that the erection 
of chambers suitable to the accommodation of their pro- 
fession has long been an object of interest with the Society 
of the King’s Inns, as evinced by their rules, and the foun- 
dation of a fund from payments made by attorneys upon 
being admitted members of this Society. F rom the report 
made by the Benchers in the year 182G, and from other 
sources, your memorialists have ascertained, that there are 
now funds under the control of the Society which are fully 
adequate to the purchase of ground and the erection of 
such chambers. With a view to the speedy attainment of 
this important object, they have made inquiries respecting 
ground which would be desirable as a site, and find that a 
space sufficient for the purpose may be obtained at the rere 
of the Four Courts, the eligibility of which (in every point 
of view) surpasses that of any other situation. Under the 
circumstances your memorialists humbly submit to the con- 
sideration of the Benchers not only the necessity but. the 
propriety of applying as much of the funds, so raised and 
accumulated in the hands of the Society, as will be suffi- 
cient to purchase the ground to which allusion basbeon made, 
and thereon to erect sufficient and convenient chambers for 
their profession, according to such plan as may be thought 
advisable by the Society, and your memorialists hope that 
you will be pleased to intimate to them the result of your 
consideration of this their most respectful memorial." 

Now, take those two documents in connexion with 
each other, and this is, I submit, excessively clear, that 

in 1826 the Benchers never thought they were under 
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& legal obligation to provide such chambers as my 
learned friend contends for, or any chambers at all ; 
and secondly, that in 1830 the attorneys did not believe 
that they had a legal claim to have such chambers 
erected. On the contrary, they suggested what was 
subsequently done, namely, that a space at the back of 
the Four Courts should be procured, and the buildings 
erected upon it which have been built. How far they 
have got sufficient accommodation in these buildings, 
how far it is their own fault they have not got more, 
it is not perhaps necessary for me to say, but on that 
subject I will merely refer to the offer that was made 
on 'the 10th of June, 18G9, which was handed in by 
my learned friend Mr. Battersby, and which I find is as 
follows : — 

“ King’s Inns, 10th June, 1869. 

“Mr Dear Sih, — In answer to your communication of 
the 22nd of January last, enclosing a statement of claim 
submitted by the council of the Incorporated Society, on 
the part of the attorneys and solicitors of Ireland, to funds 
in the hands of Benchers, 1 am directed to state that upon 
full consideration of the matter, the Benchers are of opinion 
that the attorneys and solicitors of Ireland have no valid 
claim to a return of the deposits, alluded to in the statement. 
As to the apartments required by the council, I am directed 
to say that the Benchers are willing to make arrangements 
by which the attorneys and solicitors shall have the use of 
the apartments tinted yellow in the accompanying plans, on 
the first and second floors of the Benchers’ building. This 
portion of the building being at present unfurnished, and 
without any proper means of approach, the Benchers will 
be prepared to complete it (not including fittings up. paint- 
ing, papering, or decoration) and connect it with the apart- 
ments now occupied by the Incorporated Society. 

“ 1 am, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 

“ John I). O’Hanlon. 

“ John II. Goddard, esq., Secretary Incorporated Society.” 

That was the proposal we made in 1869. Now 
nothing further, I do submit with great respect, from 
the true construction of these two documents, than an 
admission on the one hand of positive liability or a claim 
upon the other, can be imagined. Now, that memorial 
is in 1830, and that is followed up, and in 1831 a 
letter is written by Mr. Frederick Darlev, who is, I pre- 
sume, the same Mr. Barley as made the plans for tlxc 

“ At a meeting of the Irish Law Society on Wednesday, 
the 19th instant, for the purpose of considering the subject 
of erecting a hall and arbitration chambers for the accom- 
modation of their profession, it was agreed that T should 
communicate to the Honorable the Benchers of King's 
Inns, on their meeting this day, the objects the Irish Law 
• Society have in view, and which are in substance as follows : 
— 1st. The purchasing of the ground around the courts for 
■the purpose of erecting chambers. 2ndly. Their intention 
-of memorializing the Benchers of King’s Inns to erect on 
such part of this ground as they may think best suited to 
the purpose a hall and arbitration chambers for the accom- 
modation of tlic attorneys, and that the site of ground 
on which this building will stand be purchased by the 
Benchers of King’s Tons, in order that it shall become the 
property of their Honorable Society. I beg leave to re- 
mark that the Committee of the Irish Law Society thought 
it right I should make this communication, as I had been 
directed to assist them in ascertaining whether there is at 
this moment any ground around ti e courts, the property of 
the Society of King's Inns, on which this hall could be 
erected, and I have to report that there is no space eligible 
for any building purpose. 

“Frederick Darlev, jun., architect. 

“ King's Inns, January 22nd, 1831.” 

Now that was Mr. Darley’s report, and be reported, ac- 
cordingly, as I understand, that £30,000 would suffice, 
and that was the reason that that sum was adopted, and 
there is not one shadow of a reason, except that it turns 
out that the amount contributed up to that time by 
the attorneys happened to be £29,000, and that the 
two sums approximate each other in amount, there is 
not one single tittle of evidence to show (and I rather 
thin’: the whole facts lead to a contrary conclusion) 
that the amount of £30,000 was in anyway fixed, be- 
cause it was the amount of the contributions, up to that 
time, of the attorneys. And in their memorial they don’t 



say, “You have £30,000 of our money,” but what they 
say is this, “Here is a fund sufficient to purchase 
ground.” They never suggest that that is the exact 
sum which they themselves contributed. Wliat occurs 1 
These buildings were then erected, and in 1841 the 
solicitors got possession of the part which they now- 
have possession of ; and here is the report of the 
Building Committee respecting the apartments to be 
allocated to the attorneys and solicitors, and respect- 
ing the arbitration rooms. (This document has not 
been given in evidence before .) — “ We have this day, 
May 18th, 1841, inspected the three rooms.” And 
the attorneys sign this document, “Received possession 
of the three rooms intended for the accommodation of 
the solicitors and the attorneys this 29tli day of May 
1841 — Josias Dunn, Samuel Knox, Alexander Mont- 
gomery, William Cathrew.” Now, they take the 
chambers in 1841. They don’t then pretend that they 
have not got sufficient. They don’t then say, “We 
object to this ; this is altogether an erroneous expen- 
diture of the money ; we were to get chambers like 
the Inns of Court iu England.” They say nothing of 
the kind. They reserve that for a period long subse- 
quent. I certainly will say that taking these docu- 
ments, I cannot for one moment conceive that they 
in the remotest degree hear the interpretation that, as 
I understand, is put upon them by my learned friend. 
He won’t give credit for the libi-ary, but that document 
that he relies upon expressly claims credit for tlielibraiy. 
He won’t give credit for any buildings, except so far as 
they have got them. He says “ that money should be 
applied in the building of chambers.” That is only again 
to reiterate the proposition which we have to contradict. 
I insist that the words deposits for chambers never 
meant that that money was to be spent on the build- 
ing of chambers, but that it was mei-ely, as I say, a 
contract that, in the event of chambers being built, that 
sum of money should he allowed. Now, my learned 
friend, as I understand, has insisted that this case Is to 
be likened to the case of a dissolution of partnership. 
He says there was a desci-iption of partnership between 
the Body of Solicitors and the Benchers, and that it 
was dissolved. Well, I deny the analogy most empha- 
tically. I say that the case bears no resemblance what- 
ever to that. There never was a partnership between 
the Benchers and any other body, either the bar or the 
solicitors. The law or practice of the country had 
erected the Benchers into a governing body for the re- 
gulation of the legal profession. They were endowed 
with the power of admitting men to the profession of the 
bar and the profession of the attorneys. For that pur- 
pose they were empowered to make regulations, to exact 
fees, and to maintain a suitable institution. Whether 
the system of eating dinners, which has been so long 
in existence in both England and Ireland, as means of 
getting to the bar, was a very wise, or, as some people 
say, foolish mode for qualifying men for the practice of 
the legal profession, it is not necessary for me to dis- 
cuss. Perhaps, after all, bringing toge ther the students 
and the members of the profession, from the attorneys’ 
apprentices — I don’t know whether they are allowed 
to attend or not — but at all events from the law 
student to the Lord Chancellor — whether that has not 
had a good effect on the character of the profession, I am 
not prepared to say. I think it has had, and I think 
it is much to be regretted that there should be any 
disruption of those relations ; but at all events it was 
considered wise, up to a very recent time, that those 
relations should be maintained ; and I say that the 
Benchers were appointed the governing presiding body 
over the legal profession, and to make regulations as 
to fees, and they were invested with full discretion as 
to the mode of expending them. Now, let us see what 
are the funds provided under the rales of 1792. Here 
they are — “ Payments to be made to and for the use 
of the Society— Student, in order to be admitted, fine, 
so much ; stamps, so much ; library, so much ; barrister 
fine, so much ; deposit for chambers, £22 los.” Now, 
is it suggested that this institution could have been 
maintained in the manner it was maintained, that 
libraries could have been built, a commons hall pro- 
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vided, and that at a very moderate rate, at one time 
very largely frequented by both branches of the pro- 
fession, even within my own time, have been pro- 
vided — is it contended for one moment that, striking 
out that £22 15s., all these things could have been 
accomplished by the other means of the Society 1 Cer- 
tainly not. Now let us see what is this deposit. The 
« deposit for chambers, to be allowed when the gentle- 
man shall purchase from the Society chambers or ground 
to build chambers on.” Now has it ever been shown 
that at one time any attorney or number of attorneys 
ever came forward — until now after a lapse of seventy 
or eighty years — ever came forward and said, “We 
demand that you will either provide us now with 
chambers, which we are ready to purchase from you, 
or return us those deposits!” My learned friend 
concedes, as it were, that the Benchers may claim credit 
for this building in consequence of what occurred in 
1830, but according to him, even that was not a com- 
pliance in any way with this trust or contract. He 
says that we were under an obligation. There cannot 
be an obligation to the attorneys at large. At that 
time there was no such thing as an incorporated society 
under Act of Parliament entitled to say, “ We repre- 
sent the entire profession — we represent the consoli- 
dated right of all the individuals.” The proposition 
is wholly untenable in any point of view. If there 
was a contract, there was a contract with each indivi- 
dual who was entitled to come in and say, “ I 
demand back that £11, as you have not provided me 
with chambers. I am ready to purchase chambers — 
where are they for me? Give me back my £11.” 
They never did anything of the kind — why 1 Because 
it was simply a payment “ to and for the use of the 
.Society,” with a prospect held forth to the person pay- 
ing it, that “ we will do it if we can, and if we see 
our way to carrying out this idea of building cham- 
bers, this fee, called a ‘ deposit for chambers,’ will be 
allowed to you.” As to saying that there was a con- 
tract with each individual, “ We will provide you with 
chambers, and if not give you back your £11,” I most 
•emphatically deny that. When was it that we were to 
provide chambers ? When was it that a man’s right 
accrued to come in and demand the £11 ? For I say 
with great respect we must not consider this alleged 
•contract in connexion with the present position of the 
Incorporated Society under the Act of Parliament; you 
must deal with the case in relation to the former posi- 
tion of things, and they can put the case no higher 
than to say — at least I heard my learned friend say so 
the other day — that this is only a mode of getting over 
the complication and the difficulty of each individual, 
or the representatives of each individual, coming in 
and instituting an express suit for himself. Therefore 
he admits and must admit that the Incorporated So- 
ciety cannot stand higher than each individual stood ; 
and I ask you in any court of justice, equitable or 
legal, could any one of those individuals, or the exe- 
cutor of any one of those individuals, come now and 
file a bill to compel the return of his £11, because in 
his lifetime he did not get chambers ? The thing is 
monstrous to contend for. And upon what principle 
could the Incorporated Law Society do so, who have 
not the faintest title or right to represent them ? For 
the purpose of this inquiry I admit at once they 
have, because your Commission recognises them ; but 
that before any court of law, equity Or morality they 
have a right to represent the individuals, I emphati- 
cally deny. But supposing they have, what is that 
light ? A. right to come in and say, “ You contracted 
with me to provide me with chambers — give me back 
my £11.” That never was, 1 assert, suggested, and I 
suppose that the attorneys in those days were, not to 
say too much, as acute as those at present. If it was 
subject to this right that they paid this £11 7s. C d., 
is not it an extraordinary thing that no man ever 
thought of coming in as an individual and saying, 
“ Give me back my £11 7s. 6d., which I paid you for 
a consideration.” There never was a case of it. In 
1830 the last occasion before this controversy arose, 
for on this point I put out of view everything that 



has arisen since — in the very last document in 1 830, 
the formal document of the attorneys themselves, so 
far from putting forward any such claim, they ask to 
have certain buildings down here at the Four Courts, 
which have been built. But with reference to this point 
of partnership, I say, where is the partnership? I 
say that the Benchers got the property — got the 
power — got the discretion — were the governing body, 
and were not in partnership with anybody. It ap- 
pears to me to be quite as reasonable for persons 
formerly citizens of Dublin, and contributors to the 
corporation of funds with which buildings were erected, 
after they had separated and formed themselves into 
the Kathmines or Pembroke Townships, to come in 
and say to the corporation “We are partners with re- 
spect to those buildings, give us them or give us our 
money ”• — that, I say, would be quite as reasonable as 
the case made here by the attorneys. I do submit 
that the payments were made generally, with the 
full discretion of the Benchers to apply them for 
the benefit of the Society. I admit at once that 
they cannot apply them for their personal benefit, 
but that no matter by what name those payments were 
called, they had the fullest discretion to apply them as 
best they thought fit for the use of the Society. And 
when my learned friend now asks you to take 
those most ingenious and complicated calculations 
about the feet and the area — I don’t know whether 
there was anything said about cubic feet and 
the size of the rooms — he appears to forget alto- 
gether the broad substantial difficulty in this case, 
namely, that this was rightly or wrongly a governing 
body, regulating the professions and giving to the 
members of those professions large advantages. The 
attorneys had the advantage of the library, such of the 
member’s of the Incorporated Society, and the present 
attorneys as were admitted before the Act of 18Go, 
have still that right. They still have a right to use 
the commons’ hall. Possibly in their generation they 
may be wiser than to esteem those advantages as 
highly as perhaps in my old-fashioned way I might. 
But, however, they have had those advantages, and for 
a long time, for seventy or eighty years, possibly 
thought they were an equivalent, for the money they 
had paid. They have the library, they have the commons’ 
hall, and the buildings erected for their convenience 
here ; and though part of the ground that was pur- 
chased has been given to the Government, still I 
believe that that was given to the Government under 
circumstances most advantageous to both branches of 
the profession, and I am sure that if the attorneys of 
Ireland were polled they would willingly acquiesce in 
giving over to the Government, for the erection of the 
additional law courts, that portion of the ground, for I 
could not fancy anything more inconvenient to both 
branches of the profession than to have the Landed 
Estates Court . and the Probate Court in Henrietta- 
street ; I think that was a great advantage to all par- 
ties concerned. I do not think I have anything more 
to say to throw light on the subject. I don’t mean to 
refer to the protest, but I say that the position here of 
this Incorporated Law Society is most anomalous and 
most unjust in making this claim. They seek to re- 
present the attorneys, many of them dead and gone for 
many years. They seek to represent the succession of 
attorneys who have been admitted since 1792. 
There may be one suggestion made that possibly if 
many of those men were alive — they were old-fashioned 
men like myself — many of them possibly would have 
dissented from that act of succession, by which the 
attorneys formed themselves into a separate body. 
Possibly, if some of those old gentlemen whose names 
we find appended to these reports and memorandums 
were alive now, arrangements might have been made 
under which the branches of the profession, governed 
by the Benchers and by perhaps another description, 
would have maintained the ancient institution. How- 
ever, that has not happened, the attorneys have 
deliberately seceded and became incorporated by Act 
of Parliament and in that Act of Parliament a sug- 
gestion as to this matter never was made. If they 
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had made any such proposition to Parliament, the 
Benchers would possibly have taken another course in 
the matter than they did ; and I confess that whether 
I regard the proposition itself, or the period or circum- 
stances under which the proposition has been made, 

I do submit that the position taken here by the Incor- 
porated Law Society is not a just one. One word as re- 
gards the questions asked on this Commission. I under- 
stand my learned friend has suggested what I think 
would be in general terms the view of the answers 
which we would ask the Commissioners to give. You 
are asked to “ inquire and report as to the total amount 
of the sums received by the Honorable Society of the 
King’s Inns as deposits for chambers.” Well of course 
as regards the sum, that is a matter I need not say any- 
thing about, but we would ask that either as a direct 
answer to the question, or in a convenient portion of 
the report, it. will be explained that though this is 
designated “ deposits for chambers ” the Commissioners 
do not find that there was any contract with the 
individuals paying, that the money was to be expended 
in chambers, although there may have been a general 
project in the minds of the Benchers and of the pro- 
fession at large, that sooner or later chambers might, 
if circumstances permitted it, be erected, and in that 
case an allowance would be made in consideration of 
those payments, but further than that there was no 
contract and no trust. Another of the questions asked 
by the Commission is, “ whether any and what portion 
of that amount is unappropriated to the purposes for 
which it was received V Of course, the answer to that 
in one sense would be to deduct what has been applied 
for buildings from the gross amount received, and to 
say that the remainder has not been appropriated; but 
again, q ualif ying the answer, you should further say 
that those were not the purposes for which it was re- 
ceived, because the money was received in general “ to 
and for the use of the Society,” with, as I said before, 
the understanding that if chambers were built and the 
individual came forward to take them, he would be 
entitled to a deduction . Anotli er question is, “ whether 
the Incorporated Society of Attorneys are in possession 
of suitable buildings for their accommodation.” That 
is a mutter I shall make no observation about, but 
leave it for the consideration of the Commissioners. 

Dr. Halter shy said, if your lordship will allow me, 
there are two or three matters to which I wish to 
call attention, and which I think, if explained, will 
tend to clear up matters. I submit that considering the 
position in which the parties are, and the nature of the 
appointment of these Benchers, and their character, that 
as to the money that has been received which is not con- 
troverted, upon account of particular fees, amounting to 
.£52,000— we don’t deny it — there is a plain answer 
for you to give, and which I shall ask you to give with 
great respect, and it is that it has been applied according 
to the intention with which it was given, and I make 
that out in this way. When this order was made in 
1792, for the payment of these fees, this Society had no 
house or rooms or place of abiding at all. They formerly 
had premises upon the site on which the Four Courts 
now stand. That site was taken from them by the 
Government, and they becamehouseless,andhadno place 
in which they could transact their business, therefore it 
became absolutely necessary that they should form some 
fund, and that they should make out offices and places, 
such as they have now, for the accommodation of the 
profession. In that state of affairs they began, in 1 79 3, 
to use the moneys they had received in fees and other- 
wise from the profession, having I believe at the time 
no other property; they afterwards acquired some 
property, but at that time they had no property what- 
ever, except what arose from those fees. At that time 
and since, and up to this moment, the Society of King’s 
Inns did not and does not consist of three separate 
bodies, or two separate bodies, or of any separate parts 
united together in partnership ; but it consisted and 
consists of one united body of the Benchers, the bar, 
and the attorneys, the Benchers being the governing 
body of the whole, without any separate interest or 
separate estate or separate claim existing on the part 



of any one of them. At this moment these properties 
that are now the subject of our inquiries, are in point 
of fact legally vested in the Benchers for the use of 
the profession ; the very light by which you are now 
reading is supplied by the Benchers, and they are the 
owners of the whole, but no doubt with this duty im- 
posed on them of applying the property for the use and 
benefit of the whole body, which they endeavour to do ; 
and I submit to you that the course they have taken, 
with regard to the moneys in question before you, was 
the best course they could take, and was in fact accord- 
ing to the intention of the parties. Now, that state of 
affairs as I said existed in 1791, according to the 
statute here, and existed from time immemorial long 
before 1791. And it exists now, because I believe 
there is not an attorney in this room, and I recognise 
the faces of most of them — who is not an existing 
member of the Society of King’s Inns. I have had 
the honour of seeing in the hall of the King’s Inns, 
since these things occurred, during the past session, 
some of the most distinguished attorneys who received 
the Lord Lieutenant as one of the members of this So- 
ciety. That being the state of affairs, the At- 
torney-General asks upon what ground these pexsons, 
who are members of this body, can come before you or 
anybody, and seek to dissolve this body which has been not 
yet dissolved 1 I submit to you that there is no ground 
whatever for that, but that, on the contrary, the pro- 
ceedings that have been taken, for seventy-seven 
years last past, have been in fact taken for their benefit 
without a murmur on their part. I will not go over 
ao-ain the ground which has been taken by the Attorney- 
General on the subject of what took place in 1826 and 
in 1830, and up to the last time that any act has been 
done by the Benchers, because as. has been observed 
already the Benchers, having never heard a complaint 
from anybody, were always anxious to do everything 
they could to accommodate the attorneys, and they 
were most anxious to build everything they could 
to accommodate any of the profession, down to 1830. 
But what happens in 1830 1 Why, there is a memorial 
to the Benchers, and a communication with the 
Benchers’ architect, asking instead of lodgings to have 
this room in which you now sit, asking to have the arbi- 
tration rooms in which they have transacted their busi- 
ness since, asking to have this whole house, and the 
whole house they have got. If there was any error on 
the part of the Benchers at any time, in the application 
of these moneys, there certainly was no error or misappli- 
cation when, at the instance of the solicitors themselves, 
they applied this money in this way for these chambers 
which they now occupy, and which the Benchers never 
sought to take from them, but which the Benchers were 
always ready to extend to them and increase if they 
required an increase, but never in any way was it the 
object or intention of the Benchers to inconvenience 
them. Now nothing shows more clearly the position 
of the parties, and the intentions of the public and of 
the legislature, with regard to the respective positions 
of the Benchers and the bar, than a statute passed so 
long ago as in the 27th year of the reign of George 
III. (chap. 12), which, after reciting that the Benchers 
had been in possession from 1756 of the ground on 

which the Four Courts now stand, and that the Govern- 
ment had taken possession of that ground for the purpose 
of erecting the Four Courts, grants to the treasurer ol 
the King’s Inns — the words are, “To the treasurer 
of the Society the stamp duty payable by barristers 
and attorneys on their admission to be applied by nun 
in such manner as shall be directed by the said Some y._ 
That shows a recognition by the legislature of the posi- 
tion of the Benchers as the governing body of the legal 
professions of this country, and accordingly it intrusts 
to them this money to be applied by them at then 
discretion for the benefit of the legal professions Ana 
all these moneys, as we allege, have been applied tor 
their benefit, and to the best advantage. Anotnei 
public statute, the 38th George III. chap. 49, takes 
possession for the Government of that part of 
premises of the King’s Inns which I have a^ady 
stated to you and the Government having built on it, 
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by the same act they enable the Benchers to purchase 
land which they did, for the purposes of the King’s 
Inns. Then carry your recollection, if you please, from 
the first of the pui'chases made to the present time, 
and you shall find that in every act done by the 
Benchers they conducted themselves for the entire 
benefit of al 1 the professions. That building of the King’s 
Inns is used, and has been from the beginning used, by 
the solicitors, as much as by the' Benchers and the bar- 
risters. They dined in the hall, and used it in common 
with the other profession. In that building there are 
provided for the solicitors a retiring room and also a 
lecture room for their apprentices, and the Benchers 
find barristers have no more. They go into the common 
hall. They also have those rooms for the purposes of 
lecturin" and retiring, and that exhausts the whole of 
the building. Well, when the Benchers erected this 
building at the cost that youhave heard, did the Benchers 
do anything to the prej udice of the attorneys 1 On the 
contrary, your lordship has the application of the 
attorneys for this particular apartment. _ You have the 
acknowledgment in writing of the ‘most respect- 
able members of that profession, on getting posses- 
sion of these chambers for which they asked. You 
have that writing preserved among the records of the 
Benchers, not asking for anything more. There is no 
doubt, and can be no doubt, that if they required 
more and asked for more the Benchers would have 
been very glad at that time, or at any other time, to 
give it. But how can they come forward now and say 
there has been a misapplication of the funds by the 
Benchers 1 Could there be a more fit application of 
them than applying those funds in building the very 
things that the solicitors themselves asked for, and in 
which the solicitors themselves come to represent their 
body before you, being in the full occupation for useful 
purposes of those very buildings 1 Then comes the 
next building between this and .that other adjoining 
block of buildings ; and with respect to that the 
Benchers have used for themselves only two rooms for 
the purpose of meeting in council. The rest, the 
greater part of which your lordship has seen, are unoc- 
cupied, but they are entirely at the service of the soli- 
citors if the solicitors require them. The learned 
gentleman representing the solicitors complained on the 
last day — and it was the only ground they seemed to 
think they ought to press — with regard to the coffee- 
room. That is circumstanced in this way. The 
Benchers, for the purpose of accommodating all the 
profession, give it as a perquisite to the person who 
holds it in order to provide refreshments for the pro- 
fession during the sitting of the courts, but they de- 
rive no advantage from it, no profit from it. And it 
is, I submit to you, the duty of the Benchers to pro- 
vide as far as they can for the accommodation of both 
professions, and for the suitors who come here, and 
they could not provide in that way more effectually or 
better than they have done, or endeavoured to do, by 
having the most competent person they could get to 
keep the establishment there for that purpose ; and it 
would not be, I submit to you, consistent with the 
duty of the Benchers to part with that coffee-room and 
give it over to the attorneys or anybody else on the 
chance of their managing it as well as the Benchers have 
managed it. They have kept it as they have kept the 
other places in their legal possession. They furnish it 
with everything necessary, and they keep a competent 
person there. The Benchers have much less control over 
the coffee-room than anybody else, and they never go 
near it, whereas the other professions go there very 
constantly. Then comes the library. Can anything be 
more unreasonable than to say that the building of the 
library was a misapplication of the money that was 
laid out upon it 1 That library is one of the best in 
the kingdom. They got for it for many years, as long 
as the law allowed them to do so, copies of everything 
that was published. It is kept in the best possible 
manner. All the attorneys are free to go there, and 
their apprentices are allowed to go there as much 
as they please, provided their masters certify for them 
that they are proper persons to go. Now, I really 



do not know with what show of reason or colour of 

right gentlemen can say 

Mr. Le Fanu. — Can attorneys connected with the 
Incorporated Society go there now ? 

Dr. Battersby. — Oh, yes, they can, every one of 
them ; every member of the attorneys’ profession who 
was admitted before 1865. 

Mr. Le Fanu. — Yes ; but not those admitted since 
1866 1 

Dr. Battersby. — Those admitted since 1866 have not 
the privilege. 

Lord Monck. — As I collected the facts every at- 
torney admitted before 1866 went into the library as a 
matter of right. As a matter of custom eveiy one 
admitted since 1866 has been allowed in. 

Dr. Battersby. — That is the fact, and the apprentice 
of every man admitted before 1866 can go into the 
library provided he gets a cei'tificate from his master 
that he is a proper pei'son to be allowed in. 

Lord Monck. — Do the apprentices of attorneys ad- 
mitted since 1866 go in 1 

Dr. Battersby. — -I don’t know how that is. 

The Attorney-General. — I am cei’tain I have given 
certificates. 

Dr. Battersby. — The way the library is managed is, 
they will admit any person who gets a certificate from 
any professional gentleman whom they know, and who 
is likely not to admit anybody that might do mischief. 

Lord Monck. — Can a solicitor admitted since 1866 
go to the library as a matter of right 1 
Dr. Battersby, — I believe not. 

The Attorney-General. — Oh no, certainly not. 

Lord Monck. — But only as any other person can be 
admitted. 

The Attorney-General. — That was the result of the 
act of 1866. 

Dr. Battersby. — My friend went so fully ^into 
the subject that I have only to submit this. These 
gentlemen, got an Act of Parliament. I say nothing 
disrespectful of what they did, or how they did it— - 
giving them sole jurisdiction over the members of their 
own profession, and power to keep their own roll of 
members of the profession, but they got no right, and 
they claimed no right, and if they wei’e disposed to claim 
on any ground, good or bad, any right over the property 
that is vested in the Benchers, they ought to have 
oiven the Benchers notice of it, and claimed to get a 
provision inserted into that act for it, more especially 
as regards the library, which is an excellent institution 
and a most expensive one. The cost of the library 
amounts to about £1,000 a year or more ; but that is 
all paid by the Benchers. I am wrong in saying by 
the Benchers, because barristers contribute on their 
admission £5 each to the library. The attorneys never 
contributed anything, while they all have the advan- 
tages of it. Therefore it is most unreasonable on then- 
part to come here now, and say that the Benchers 
keeping up the establishment for their benefit, is a mis- 
application of their money ; what colour can there be for 
this opinion 1 My learned friends produce an archi- 
tect, and value the respective portions of the buildings 
which they say are possessed by the Benchers, whom 
they call banisters, and by the solicitors ; what you are 
asked to do now, is to report that the money was mis- 
applied, and that they ought to get it back again, 
according to these measurements. The barristers liav e 
each contributed double — in point of fact the banistei'S 
have contributed £52,000, and if you give these gen- 
tlemen part of that, why the barristers ought to get 
their port, but there would be nothing to give them. 

Mr. Bailee. — There is plenty of money to pay 
all. 

Dr. Battersby. — With regard to that, I am reminded 
that it was said on the other side that no return was 
made of the present state of the Society and of their 
funds ; and I shall put into your hand now, my lord, 
the last debtor and creditor account that was settled 
up to the 1st of January, 1870, showing exactly how 
the whole receipts and disbursements of the Society 
were for that year. It was the most fortunate year 
they had, because as I told you the income of the 
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Benchers does not depend on any fixed property. They 
have no property except the proceeds of the funds 
accumulated many years ago, amounting to about 
.£50,000, and those stamp duties given by Act of Parli- 
ament, as I have told you, for the fees. These vary from 
year to year, being somewhere about <£500 a year. But 
here is the most fortunate year they have had for a 
long while, ending the 1st of January, 1870, and for 
that year the balance in the treasurer’s hands is about 
<£2,000 in round numbers, and out of that, in J anuary, 
they had to provide for the Hilary Term expenses, 
wh ich would amount to about <£1,600, leaving a balance 
of about £500, which is very small as a margin to carry 
on such an establishment as they are obliged to carry 
on. So that I rather thank my friends for having 
noticed the matter. With respect to that, and everything 
else we are anxious that your lordship should know 
the exact position in which we stand ; we are anxious 
to show that no malversation of any kind of property 
was ever committed by the Benchers, that they never 
paid a penny in any way, except for the benefit of the 
Society, and whether that was paid in strict accordance 
with the terms of the rules or not, your lordship will 
have to judge. Now, my lord, I submit to you with 
great respect, that every penny that ever they paid was 
plainly for the interests of the profession, and in accord- 
ance with the rules that governed them. Another 
document which I also put into your hands is thefonn 
of receipt that is given to attorneys when they pay 
their fees to Mr. O’Hanlon, and which has been in use 
for thirty years past, as far as he can judge or knows 
anything about it. It is as follows : — “ I certify that 
(blank) gentleman has paid his fine and fees as a 
member of the Honorable Society of the King’s Inns. 
Given this day.” There is no allusion there, nor has 
there been so long as anybody remembers, any allusion 
to any building fund, or the appropriation of it. I 
think you are now in possession of all the leading facts 
of the case that can bo produced before you, and I shall 
couclude by respectfully submitting to you that in 
that state of affairs you can and ought to report as the 
Attorney-General lias suggested. You have a con- 
siderable latitude as to the form of the report you 
should make, because after referring the matter to 
you for consideration, the Commission says that 
you are to express your opinion upon them. No 
Bencher has any personal interest in these transactions. 
They are anxious that an establishment such as this 
that has been intrusted to them and which they have 
managed to the best of their power from time imme- 
morial, shoidd not be upset or destroyed at this time 
upon any idle fancy, or any attempt to get money one 
way or another. They think it a valuable one, and 
they submit, therefore, as is their duty to do, that in re- 
porting you will say — and I on my part respectfully 
contend that you must say — that this sum of £5,000 or 
thereabouts, that has been received, has been expended 
according to the intentions of the parties, and that no part 
of the money so received remains to be appropriated, or 
isundisposed of. I won’t trouble you with any argument 
as to what apartments these gentlemen are to have if 
they want them ; for it rests entirely with you, and is 
a matter perfectly indifferent to the Benchers, who 
will be satisfied with whatever order you think proper 
to make on them. 

Mr. Shec/celton. — I appear in this case on the part 
of the Incorporated Society of Attorneys, with Mr. 
Palles and Mr. Fitzgibbon, and I shall very briefly 
address you in reply to the observations which have 
fallen from the Attorney-General and Judge 
Battersby. I think the question that has been 
discussed by both gentlemen is, whether this 
sum that has been paid to the Society was paid as 
a deposit for chambers, or simply as a sum into the 
funds of the Society. My Mend Mr. Palles very con- 
fidently referred you to two reports of the Society — 
the report of 1826 and the report of 1859, which the 
Attorney-General has not alluded to. The report of 
1826 in the plainest possible terms referred to the 
object for which this fund, called the “ deposit for 
chambers,” was paid in, because it states that “it 



would realize the objects for which the deposits already 
mentioned have been hitherto and still continue to be 
received.” The pi-evious part of the report refers to 
that object — namely, the building of chambers, so that 
so far back as 1826 we have this avowal from the 
Benchers, who assumed the authority of imposing those 
fines, because at the time when those duties originally 
were imposed they had a patent, but that patent they 
afterwards were obliged to get an Act of Parliament to 
legalize, and they assumed that authority, although my 
learned friend the Attorney-General said they were en- 
dowed with it. They were in fact a self-constituted body, 
and had assumed to themselves the power of governing 
the two professions and levying on both branches the 
fees adopted by the niles of 1794. Then we have the 
memorial of 1830, in which in the plainest possible 
terms the members of the attorneys’ profession memo- 
rialled the Benchers at that time, and called their 
attention to the fact that they had funds sufficient for 
the purpose of building chambers — that is, of obtaining 
ground for the purpose of building chambers on. It. 
plainly would not have been for the benefit of the 
Society, or of any branch of the profession, that cham- 
bers should have been built so far from the Four 
Courts as Henrietta-street was. Therefore they sug- 
gested that instead of chambers the site should be 
purchased here and buildings erected on it. In ac- 
cordance with that this hall was built, and on behalf 
of the Incorporated Society, who represent here the 
entire attorneys’ profession, we are instructed not to 
object to that as an appropriation of the building fund, 
and it never has been objected to by us. When we 
come to the report of 1859 it goes very fully through 
all the matters. The Attorney-General said there was 
no legal obligation to build chambers. We never put 
forward any such case as that of a legal obligation on 
the part of the Benchers to build chambers. We did 
contend that there was an implied obligation on the 
part of the Benchers that, when they required this 
money to be paid as a deposit for chambers, they would 
at all events put themselves in a position to carry out 
the trust they took upon themselves, either by building 
chambei-s or by acquiring ground that chambers might 
be built upon. We now come to the report of 1859. 
The Benchers in that report, under their own hands, 
state emphatically that that money was received 
under an implied obligation that they would apply 
it for the erection of chambers. Therefore I think 
it does not lie in the mouth of any person represent- 
ing the Benchers, now to say there is no obligation 
whatever, when under their own hand it appears that 
they received it under an implied obligation in con- 
nexion with chambers. The Attorney- Gener-al says 
that the persons now putting forward this claim — 
namely, the Incorporated Society — do not represent, 
at all events for many years back, the persons who 
subscribed to this fund for many years prior to 1830. 
He forgot entirely the fact that the Benchers them- 
selves had recognised the members of the profession in 
1830 as entitled to get possession of these buildings, in 
trust for the Society, although several persons who 
subscribed in 1792, and many years after, were dead 
at the time that these buildings were handed over to 
certain members, in trust for the profession and the 
general body of the Society, thereby clearly recognising 
the right on the part of the members of the profession 
then existing to have some buildings handed over to 
them on behalf of the members of the Society, as contra- 
distinguished from the persons who subscribed those 
funds from 1790. The Attorney-General also said that 
the funds of the Society were not sufficient to meet their 
demands. The simple answer to that is, that they have 
funded property to the amount of nearly £52,000. 
They have handed in a certificate giving the precise 
amounts. I may call your attention to the return that 
Dr. Battersby handed in, and which he referred to as 
showing that the Benchers were barely able to pay 
their way. Now, the very first item at the debtor side 
of that is a balance due to their credit on the 1st of 
January, 1870, of £1,562, after paying all expenses for 
the year 1869, so that the entire dividends on the 
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£52 000 now amount to £1,511, so that they could 
actually pay ovex - the entire .£51,000 ; aixd therefore, 
according to this account they would have ample funds 
to pay all their outgoings. We have not been favoured 
with a return for the year 1869, but when we come to 
the other side of the account for 1870, it appeal's 
that they have invested in the purchase of stock 
£712 18s. 2 cl. 

Dr. Battersby. — They had previously drawn out 

£2,000. 

Mr . Sheclcelton. — I take the accounts that have been 
handed in. Then they carry forward £2,051 to their 
credit. 

Dr. Battersby. — Sixteen hundred pounds of that 
must be applied to the expenses of the following 
Hilary Term. 

Mr. Sheclcelton. — They were £1,201 richer that year 
than they were the year before, so far as that return 
goes. These facts being before you, I think you will 
have very little difficulty, backed up as you are by the 
reports of the Benchers, in finding that the sum of 
£55,000 and some hundreds received by the Society 
from 1794 to 1866, was received as a deposit for cham- 
bers, and for that purpose alone. They have applied 
certain sums in these buildings, which the society of 
attorneys are willing to accept as a proper appropriation 
of the funds ; but we ask you to find that the balance 
has not been appropriated, and to report on that point 
as Mr. Palles has asked you. The Attorney- General 
referred to the fact that the solicitors have the advan- 
tage of the buildings in Henrietta-street, but he 
entirely forgot that in addition to the sums they paid 
as deposits for chambers, they have also paid other 
sums when being apprenticed as attorneys, and as fees 
on their admission to their profession, in virtue of 
which they are entitled to all privileges as members of 
the Society as well as barristers. Therefore his de- 
fence on that point falls to the ground. In addition 
to that they get a rebate of stamp-duty from the 
Government, in respect of the duties paid by solicitors 



and attorneys; therefore, upon the whole case, I would 
ask you to make a return, as Mr. Palles has suggested, 
specially finding, as matter of fact, the amount that 
has been received by the Benchers ; that it has not 
been specially appropriated, but that a certain sum 
has been applied in buildings which may' be considered 
a reasonable appropriation, and that the balance 
remains unappropriated. Of course, it will be matter 
for the Legislature to decide what may be done in that 
state of things. I need not tell you that any report 
hei-e does not affect the lights and status of the 
Benchers in any way. When the matter comes before 
the Legislature, if they find that the Benchers have 
no light to keep a certain portion of the fund it will 
be competent for the Legislature to deal with the fact 
as they think fit. But we maintain that the Benchers 
have no claim on this fund — that they have no right 
to keep it. The Incorporated Society, although only 
put forward here as the Incorporated Society, repre- 
sent the entire body of the attorneys and solicitors of 
Ireland. They have been backed up by them, as the 
report of a general meeting of the profession, convened 
for the purpose, shows. They adopted the proceedings 
of the Incorporated Society ; and that Society in fact 
stands here, not as merely representing itself, but as 
representing the entire body of the attorneys and 
solicitors of Ireland. 

Dr. Battersby. — My learned friend alluded to a sum 
of £700. That was to replace a sum of £1,000 stock 
that was previously drawn. 

Lord Monck. — I don’t think you need trouble your- 
self about that, because if you were in possession of a 
million of money it would not alter the return to be 
made. We are not to report on your riches. 

Dr. Battersby. — I would like to be correct if I could. 

Mr. Porter. — The letter of Mr. O'Hanlon of 1869, 
offering certain chambers has been handed in, but cer- 
tain maps made at that time have not been handed in. 

Mr. Palles. — We will hand in the entire correspond- 
ence. 



Mr. John’ O’Hanlon sworn and examined by Dr. Battersby, Q.c. 



36. You are the treasurer of the King’s Inns? — I 
am. 

37. You produce to us this blank form of receipt ? — 
Ido. 

38. How long has that blank form of receipt been in 
use in the King’s Inns? — Well, I examined the docu- 
ment in our office, and I find old block-books reaching 
back for a period of nearly thirty years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Palles. 

39. Block-books in that particular form ? — Block- 
books in that particular form. 

40. In fact this is not a receipt at all ? — These are 
the words. 

41. I know that, but you have sworn now that this 
is a receipt ? — Certainly. 

42. I ask you is this a receipt at all — is it not a form 
of certificate given by you, to be produced to the officer 
of the court, previous to the admission of the party ? — It 
is my receipt as under-treasurer, to the attorney paying 
me the money, before his admission. 

43. Given to him for the purpose of beiug produced 
to the officer of the court? — Yes, in order that he may 
be sworn in. It is the only receipt that has ever been 
given. 

44. The only things you have remaining in the office 
are these little blocks ? — Quite so. 

45. How do you know from the words, “ The certifi- 
cate of (blank), gentleman, to be admitted as an attor- 
ney,” that the certificate is in that form ? — Because the 
books are all of the same shape, precisely in the same 
form as that. 

46. You argue that because that is of a particular 



shape the form of the receipt was the same ? — No ; the 
books I used before that were precisely of the same 
shape. 

47. How long are you able to state of your own know- 
ledge has this form of certificate been used? — Since 
Easter Term, 1864. 

48. And if you wished to ascertain the form of certifi- 
cate used at a previous period you were able to obtain 
the documents in the records of the Court of Chancery 
— is that so? — Well, I should think so. 

Mr. Porter. — Every attorney who received it would 
be equally able to produce it. 

Lord Monck. — We have asked to be furnished with 
a statement of the additional accommodation that the 
Incorporated Society require. 

Mr. Palles. — We shall take care that the particulars 
of that are furnished. 

Lord Monck. — Give us their requirements and their 
reasons for them. I don’t think it will be necessary 
for us to hold any further public meetings. We will 
make our report according to the best of our ability. 

Dr. Battersby. — Will you give judgment in court 
here ? 

Lord Monck. — Certainly not. I wish to say that 
we are both very much obliged to the gentlemen who 
have appeared before us, and who have given us very 
considerable assistance. 

Dr. Battersby. — In the Attorney-General’s absence I 
beg leave to say that we are all most grateful to the 
Commissioners for the very kind way in which they 
have heard us. 

The inquiry was then closed. 
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No, i. — A ccount of Payments to and for the use of the Society of King’s Inns as Deposits for 
Chambers, received from Attorneys since Hilary Term, 1794. 
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250 5 0 


10 


113 15 0 


20 


227 10 0 


. 18 


204 15 0 


27 


307 2 G 


15 


170 12 G 


23 


261 12 G 


1G 


182 0 0 


14 


159 5 0 


20 


227 10 0 


21 


238 17 G 


18 


204 15 0 


37 


420 17 6 


8 


91 0 0 


24 


273 0 0 


17 


193 7 C 


1G 


182 0 0 




170 12 G 


1 L 




15 


170 12 G 


32 


304 0 0 


19 


21G 2 G 




295 15 0 


22 


250 5 0 


30 


341 5 0 


9 


102 7 6 


19 


21G 2 G 


13 


147 17 G 




(Irish), . 


j ■ 


(British), . 



Hilary, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Trinity 
Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Trinity. 
Michaelmas, 



Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 



Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Michaelmas, 

Michaelmas, 



■ Carried forward, . 



511 17 6 
227 10 0 
329 17 G 
2G1 12 6 



204 15 0 J 
227 10 



227 10 0 
13G 10 0 
170 12 C 



113 15 0 
13G 10 0 
182 0 0 
21G 2 G 



182 0 0 
170 12 6 
227 10 0 
307 2 6 



Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 



Michaelmas, 



Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 

Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 

Hilary, . 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 



Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 



Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, 
i Michaelmas, 



I52S: 



1S25 Hilary, 



Carried forward, . 



it for Michaelmas, 1803, does not appear ii 



£ s. d. 
12,944 15 0 



80712 G 
24,570 0 0 
22.GS0 0 0 
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Account of Payments to and for tie use of the Society of King's Inns as Deposits for Chameees, 
received, from Attorneys since Hilary Term, 1794* — continued. 



Date. 


Term. 


No. 


Amount 

Received. 


Total. 


Date. 


Term. 




Amount 

Received. 


Total. 








£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 








£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




Jrought forward, 






22,680 0 0 




Brought forward, 






40,509 0 0 


1826 


Casler, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 


21 

6 

26 

21 


220 10 0 
63 0 0 
273 0 0 
220 10 0 


777 0 0 


1843 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 


26 

34 

24 


273 0 0 
262 10 0 
357 0 0 
252 0 0 


1,144 10 0 


1827 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 


18 

19 

21 


262 10 0 
189 0 0 
199 10 0 
220 10 0 


1844 


ilichaelmas, 


32 
18 

33 
24 


336 0 0 
189 0 0 
346 10 0 
252 0 0 


1,123 10 0 


1828 


Hilary, 

Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


26 

13 

11 

23 


273 0 0 
136 10 0 
115 10 0 
241 10 0 


766 10 0 
714 0 0 


1845 


Hilary, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 


22 

26 

40 

26 


231 0 0 
273 0 0 
420 0 0 
273 0 0 


1,197 0 0 


1829 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, . ■ 

Michaelmas, 


22 

11 

18 

17 


231 0 0 
115 10 0 
189 0 0 
178 10 0 


1846 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, . . 

Michaelmas, 


30 

16 

29 

18 


315 0 0 
168 0 0 
304 10 0 
189 0 0 


976 10 0 


1830 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, 


18 

20 

28 

16 


189 0 0 
210 0 0 
294 0 0 
10S 0 0 


1847 


Hilary, . 
Easter, 
Trinity, 
Michaelmas, 


23 

17 

18 


336 0 0 
241 10 0 
178 10 0 
189 0 0 


945 0 0 


















273 0 0 
220 1.0 0 
283 10 0 
1S9 0 0 


1831 


Hilary, . 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


16 

12 

20 

24 


168 0 0 
126 0 0 
210 0 0 
252 0 0 


1848 


Easter, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 


21 

27 

18 


966 0 0 


















1832 


Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 


26 

12 

is 


273 0 0 
126 0 0 
283 10 0 
294 0 0 


1849 


Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


20 

13 

28 


210 0 0 
136 10 0 
2 S3 10 0 
294 0 0 


924 0 0 


















252 0 0 
105 0 0 
231 0 0 
168 0 0 


1833 


Trinity, \ 


23 

30 

21 


231 0 0 
241 10 0 
315 0 0 
220 10 0 




1850 


Easter,’ ! 

Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


10 

22 

16 


756 0 0 
















210 0 0 
189 0 0 
115 10 0 
105 0 0 


1834 


Easter,’ * . 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


26 

12 

29 

37 


273 0 0 
126 0 0 
304 10 0 
388 10 0 


1,092 0 0 


1851 


Hilary, . 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


18 

11 

10 


619 10 0 


1835 




29 

21 

33 

28 


304 10 0 
220 10 0 
346 10 0 
294 0 0 


1852 


Hilary, . 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
ilichaelmas, 


11 

19 

11 

10 


115 10 0 
199 10 0 
115 10 0 
105 0 0 


535 10 0 


















189 0 0 
157 10 0 
157 10 0 
S4 0 0 


1836 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 


28 

23 

19 

31 


294 0 0 
241 10 0 
199 10 0 
325 10 0 


1853 


Hilary, . 
Easter, 

Michaelmas, 


18 

15 

15 

8 


588 0 0 


















136 10 0 
84 0 0 
115 10 0 
16S 0 0 


1837 


Easter," 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


24 

42 

28 

39 


252 0 0 
441 0 0 
294 0 0 
409 10 0 




1854 


Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


13 

11 

16 


504 0 0 


1838 


Easter’ 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 


28 

33 

38 

30 


294 0 0 
346 10 0 
399 0 0 
315 0 0 




1855 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 


16 

7 
15 

8 


168 0 0 
73 10 0 
157 10 0 
84 0 0 
















126 0 0 
52 10 0 
168 0 0 
42 0 0 




1839 


Hilary, 

Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


35 

31 

46 

28 


367 10 0 
325110 0 
483' 0 0 
294 0 0 




1856 


Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
ilichaelmas, 


16 

4 


388 10 O 
















1840 


Hilary, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 


35 

24 

37 


367 10 0 
252 0 0 
3SS 10 0 
262 10 0 




1857 


Hilary, . 
Easter, 
Trinity, 
Michaelmas, 


9 

6 

16 

11 


63 0 0 
168 0 0 
115 10 0 


441 0 II 


1841 


Easter, 
Trinity, . 


24 

36 

21 


252 0 0 
262 10 0 
378 0 0 
220 10 0 


1,113 0 0 
1,176 0 


1858 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 


9 
4 

10 


94 10 0 
42 0 0 
73 10 0 
105 0 0 






















1842 


Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 


26 

19 

43 

24 


273 0 0 
199 10 
451 10 
252 0 


1859 


Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


S 

4 

14 


42 0 0 
147 0 0 
73 10 


346 10 (i 




















Carried forward, 


• 


' 


40,509 0 




Carried forward 


'| ' 


| • 


52,762 10 0 
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Account of Payments to and for the use of the Society of King’s Inns as Deposits for Chambers 
received from Attorneys since Hilary Term, 1794 — continued. 



Date. 


Term. 


No. 


Received. 


Total. 


Date. 


Term. 


No. 


Amount 

Received. 


Total. 








£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


a. 


d. 








£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




Brought forward, 










52,762 


10 


0 




Brought forward, 










54,159 


0 


0 


1860 


Hilary, 


8 


84 


0 


0 








1864 


Hilary, 


4 


42 


0 


0 












9 


94 


10 


0 










Easter, 


14 


147 


0 


0 












9 


94 


10 


0 










Trinity, 


17 




10 


o. 










Michaelmas, 


11 


115 


10 


0 










Michaelmas, 






10 


0 




















388 


10 


0 














420 






1861 


Hilarv, 


10 


105 


0 


0 




























Easter, 


6 


63 


0 


0 








1865 


Hilary, 


4 


42 


0 


0 










Trinity, 


10 


105 


0 


0 










Easter, 


9 


94 


10 


0 










Michaelmas, 






10 


0 












10 


105 


0 


0 




















325 


10 


0 




Michaelmas, 


21 


220 


10 


0 








1862 


Hilary, 


10 


105 


0 


0 














— 


— 


— 


462 


0 






Easter, 


5 




10 


0 






























10 


105 


0 


0 








1866 


Hilary, 


4 


48 


0 


0 










Michaelmas, 


9 


94 


10 


0 










Easter, 






10 


0 




















357 


0 


0 






15 




10 


0 








1863 


Hilary, 


11 


115 


10 


0 






























































„ 


Trinity, 


11 


115 


10 


0 


































































































































55,293 


0 






Carried forward, . 










54,159 


0 


0 





















No. 2. — An Account of Payments to and for the use of the Society of King’s Inns as Deposits for 
Chambers, received from Barristers since Hilary Term, 1794. 



Hilary, 

Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 



1795 Hilary, 



Hilary, 

Trinity, 

I Michaelmas, 



I Hilary, 

Trinity, 

' Michaelmas, 

| Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 

Michaelmas, 



Carried forward, 



204 15 0 
295 15 0 
204 15 0 



204 15 0 
91 0 0 
45 10 0 
113 15 0 



Brought forward, 
Hilary, 

Michaelmas,* 



Michaelmas 



Hilary, 

Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 

Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 



Carried forward, . 



182 0 0 
91 0 0 
113 15 0 
113 15 0 



£ s. d. 
6,347 5 0 



546 0 0 
10,533 5 0 



* The account for Michaelmas, 1803, does not appear in the book. 
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An Account of Payments to and for the use of the Society of King’s Inns as Deposits for 
Chambers, received from Barristers since Hilary Term, 1794 continued. 



1 

Date, j 


Term. 




Amount 

Received. 


Total. 


— | 


Term. | 


No. 


Amount 

Received. 


Total. 








£ s. <f. 


£ s. d. 








£ i. d. 


£ s d. 




Brought forward, 




. 


10,533 5 0 




Irouglit forward, 






18,921 0 0 


1812 


TTj, 


9 


204 15 0 




1828 


Iilary, 


13 


273 0 0 






6 


136 10 0 










33b 0 0 




” 




!) 


204 15 0 














” 


Michaelmas, 


4 


91 0 0 


637 0 0 




Michaelmas, 






1,008 0 0 


1813 


Hilary, 

Michaelmas, 


3 

9 


08 5 0 
204 15 0 
159 5 0 


1829 


Hilary, 
Easter, 
Trinity, . 


10 

14 


147 0 0 
210 0 0 
294 0 0 




6 


13G 10 0 


568 15 0 




Michaelmas, 






1,050 0 0 


1814 


Hilary, 


10 


227 10 0 


1830 


Hilary, 


14 

14 


294 0 0 
294 0 0 


l 


Michaelmas, 


7 


159 5 0 
159 5 0 


682 10 0 
568 15 0 




Michaelmas, 


10 


210 0 0 




1815 


Michaelmas, 


13 

6 

4 


295 15 0 
45 10 0 
13G 10 0 
91 0 0 


1831 


Hilary, 

Michaelmas, 


16 

9 

13 

16 


33G 0 0 
189 0 0 
273 0 0 
336 0 0 


1,134 0 0 


181G 


Hilary, 


9 


204 15 0 


1832 


Hilary, 

Easter, 


13 

10 


273 0 0 
210 0 0 


” 


Trinity, 

Michaelmas, 




45 10 0 






Trinity, 


8 


168 0 0 




’’ 


5 


113 15 0 


455 0 0 




Michaelmas, 








1817 


Hilary, 


9 

G 


204 15 0 
136 10 0 


1833 


Easter, 


12 

8 


252 0 0 
168 0 0 
















Trinity, 










Michaelmas, 


4 


91 0 0 


- 7 <t in n 




Michaelmas, 








1818 


Michaelmas, 


3 

2 

12 

7 


68 5 0 
45 10 0 
273 0 0 
159 5 0 


546 0 0 
750 15 0 


1834 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 


15 

16 
18 
18 


315 0 0 
336 0 0 
378 0 0 
378 0 0 


1,407 0 0 


1819 


Michaelmas, 


9 

9 

10 


204 15 0 
204 15 0 
113 15 0 
227 10 0 


1835 


Michaelmas, 


7 

9 

12 

13 


147 0 0 
189 0 0 
252 0 0 
273 0 0 




1820 


Hilary, 


8 


182 0 0 


1S36 


Hilary, 

Easter, 


26 

11 


546 0 0 
231 0 0 




” 


TVInitv 








„ 


Trinity, . 


24 








Michaelmas, 


S 


182 0 0 


rf!Q i- n 




Michaelmas, 


504 0 0 




1821 


Hilary, 


4 


91 0 0 
159 5 0 




1837 


e2S; : 


13 
15 

14 


273 0 0 
315 0 0 
294 0 0 




” 


Michaelmas, 




182 0 0 


500 10 0 




Michaelmas, 








1822 


Hilary, 

Easter, 

Michaelmas, 


3 


68 5 0 


1338 


Hilary, 

Easter, 


19 

18 


399 0 0 
378 0 0 






12 


68 5 0 
273 0 0 






Trinity, . 
Michaelmas, 


37 


273 0 0 
777 0 0 


1,827 0 0 


1823 


Hilary, 


7 


159 5 0 




1S39 


Hilary, 

Easter, 


22 

24 


462 0 0 
504 0 0 


























Michaelmas, 


8 


182 0 0 


546 0 0 




Michaelmas, 




609 0 0 




1S24 


Hilary, 




113 15 0 


1S40 


Hilary, 

Easter, 


18 

30 


378 0 0 
630 0 0 




” 


TVniti’ 










Trinity, 










Michaelmas, 


8 


182 0 0 






Michaelmas, 


31 




n n 




















1825 


Hilary, 


10 


227 10 0 
91 0 0 




1841 


Hilary, 


13 

16 


273 0 0 
336 0 0 




» 


Michaelmas, 


10 

4 


227 10 0 
91 0 0 


637 0 0 




Michaelmas, 




567 0 0 


1,386 0 0 










































(Irish), 


18,791 10 0 


» 


Easter,' 
Trinity, . 


20 

9 


420 0 0 
189 0 0 










(British), 


17,346 0 0 




Michaelmas, 




315 0 0 




1826 


f"S; ; : 


8 


168 0 0 




1S43 


Hilary, 

Easter, 


14 

14 


294 0 0 
294 0 0 








210 0 0 






Trinity, . 










Michaelmas, 


9 


1S9 0 0 


693 0 0 


» 


Michaelmas, 


23 




1,260 0 0 






9 


189 0 0 


1844 


Hilary, 


8 


168 0 0 








336 0 0 








10 

13 






;; 


Miclinelmas, 


G 

11 


126 0 0 
231 0 0 






Michaelmas, 


273 0 0 


903 0 0 






















Carried forward, 




• 


| 18,921 0 0 




Carried forward, 






40,S24 0 0 



G 
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An Account of Payments to and for the use of the Society of King’s Inns as Deposits for 
Chambers, received from Barristers since Hilary Term, 1794 — continued. 
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No. 3. — Balance of Government Funds standing to the credit of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Lord Chief J ustice of the Queen’s Bench, and Master of the Rolls for time being, in trust for 
« King’s Inns Society.” 





Old 3* 


per Cent. 


New 4 per Cent. 


3i per Cent. 


£ 


s. 


d. 






£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




7,000 


0 


0 


1823, May 6. 


1823, July 2, . 


8,400 


0 


0 


74,599 


12 


3 


1845, January 1. 


26,458 


9 


9 


1824, January 1. 


1824, January 1, 


8,400 


0 


0 


74,599 


12 


3 


1846, 


29,683 


15 


9 


1825, 


1825, 


8,400 


0 


0 


74,599 


12 


3 


1847, 


33,134 


13 


11 


1826, „ 


1826, 


8,400 


0 


0 


56,938 


3 


3 


1848, 


32,887 


11 


6 


1827, „ 


1827, 


7,753 


16 


0 


51,539 


17 


0 


1849, 


32,887 


11 


6 


1828, 


1828, „ 


7,753 


16 


0 


51,539 


17 


0 


1850, 


32,742 


5 


3 


1829, 


1829, 


7,753 


16 


0 


51,539 


17 


0 


1851, 


36,552 


6 


3 


1830, 


1830, 


7,753 


16 


0 


51,539 


17 


0 


1852, 


41,013 


8 


1 


1831, 


Deduced to 


34 per Cent 




51,539 


17 


0 


1853, 


42,673 


18 


11 


1832, „ 


1831, January 1, 


7,753 


16 


0 


51,539 


17 


0 


1854, „ 


45,428 


18 


11 


1833, 


1832, 


9,402 


11 


9 


Reduced to 


New 3 per Cent. 


49,373 


19 


7 


1834, 


1833, 


9,402 


11 


9 


51,539 


17 


0 


1855, January 1. 


44,876 


7 


4 


1835, 


1S34, 


9,402 


11 


9 


51,539 


17 


0 


1856, 


42,319 


16 


11 


1836, „ 


1835, 


9,402 


11 


9 


51,539 


17 


0 


1857, 


32,319 


16 


11 


1837, „ 


1836, „ 


9,402 


11 


9 


51,539 


17 


0 


1858, 


32,319 


16 


11 


1838, „ 


1837, 


9,402 


11 


9 


51,539 


17 


0 


1859, 


32,319 


16 


11 


1839, 


1838, „ 


19,344 


10 


1 1. 


51,539 


17 


0 


1860, 


32,319 


16 


11 


1840, 


1839, 


19,344 


10 


11 


51,539 


17 


0 


1861, 


32,319 


16 


11 


1841, „ 


1840, 


23,955 


19 


5 


51,539 


17 


0 


1862, 


34,570 


5 


11 


1842, 


1841, 


23,955 


19 


5 


51,539 


17 


0 


1863, 


38,622 


5 


6 


1843, „ 


1842, 


30,541 


12 


1 


51,539 


17 


0 


1864, 


38,622 


5 


6 


1844, 


1843, 


34,012 


14 


9 


51,539 


17 


0 


1865, 










1844, 


34,012 


14 


9 


51,539 


17 


0 


1866, 



Both Funds reduced to 3J per Cent, and Consolidated. 

E.E. 

For the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, 



W. F. Briscoe, Stock Ledger Keeper. 

Bank of Ireland, 13th June, 1871. 



No. 4. — Return of the Benchers of their Expenditure for permanent purposes, including all Sums 
contributed to and for the use of the Society as “ Deposit for Chambers.” 



The payments made by each attorney “ to and for the use of the Society,” as deposit for chambers, are stated 
in the first return to have amounted, from 1794 to 1866, to the gross sum of £55,293. 

The payments made by barristers to and for the use of the Society as deposit for chambers during the same 
period amounted to the sum of £52,290, and the subsequent payments by barristers on the same account 
amount to £2,028. 

Each payment so made was a contribution by the individual to the funds of the Society on his admission as 
a member, and was made under the 32nd rule of the 5 th December, 1793, which is as follows : — 



Pay 



Pay 



32nd. Payments to be made to and for the use of the Society. 



Students, in order to be Admitted — 



Fine 




Stamps 




Library 


Barristers — 


Fine 




Stamps 




Deposit for chambers 





£ 


s. 


d. 


5 


6 


8 


10 


0 


0 


5 


13 


9 


£21 


0 


5 


£5 


6 


8 


10 


0 


0 


22 


15 


0 


£38 


1 


8 



The deposit for chambers to be allowed when the gentlemen shall purchase from the Society 
chambers, or the ground to build chambers on — 

Benchers — 

Fine . . . . . . . . . . £11 7 6 

G 2 
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Attorneys at going Apprentice — 



£ s. d. 
2 13 4 



Fine . 

Being sworn . 

Deposit for chambers 

£12 14 2 



1 6 8 
11 7 6 



Deposits to be allowed as above. 

When that rule was made the Society was not in fact in possession of any ground on which to build 
chambers or any other building, as all its lands and houses had been previously taken up by the Government 
for the purpose of erecting thereon the courts of law. 

The land so taken from the Society was known as “ The King’s Inns,” and was formerly the “ precinct of 
the friars preachers near Dublin,” and had been granted to the Society in the reign of James the First for a 
common hall for ever. . 

It was however, intended in 1793 that the Society should acquire lands for a common hall, and for the other 
purposes' of the Society, including ground for chambers ; and it was further intended that each member who 
inhdxt become tenant to the Society for chambers should be allowed credit out of the fine on his lease or out of 
his° rent for the sum he had paid as “ deposit for chambers.” 

The thirty-fifth to the forty-sixth rules of 1793 were intended to regulate the terms of tenancy and fines. 

No separate account was kept of the application of the sums received as deposit for chambers. The sums so 
received was treated as forming part of the general funds of the Society, and were added to their other sources 
of income, and paid into one common account, forming one general fund, out of which all payments on behalf 
of the Society were made without distinction. 

It is not practicable, therefore, to show by this return, as is required, the specific application of that portion 
of the income of the Society derived from “ deposits for chambers,” as all payments were made from the common 
general fund, which was duly accounted for from time to time. 

° As the nearest approximation to the information requested by the Commissioners the Benchers proceed to 
show their expenditure on land and buildings for the common benefit of the two branches of the legal profes- 
sion and further to specify as far as practicable such portions of it as were devoted to the exclusive use of the 
attorneys and solicitors. 

In the year 1798, under and by virtue of the statute 38 Geo. III., c. 49, which recites, “That the Society 
of Kind’s Inns down to the year 1542, had possessed the present site of the courts of justice," the Benchers 
purchased suitable ground subject to a yearly rent of £1,209 14s. 2d. in said Act' specified, and in 1800 they 
built thereon the present King’s Inns, about one mile distant from the Four Courts, comprising dining hall, 
lecture room, and other apartments for both barristers and attorneys, and which have ever since been, and still 
arc, occupied by both professions. 



The expense of this erection was — £ s. d. £ s. d. 

For purchase of under tenants’ interests . . . 4,411 15 1 

Buildings ....... 43,000 0 0 

47,411 15 1 



By the statute 54 Geo. III., c. 113, a building then commenced and unfinished 
running parallel with the present dining hall of the King’s Inns, with the site 
of the said new building, was vested in the Crown free of rent, and it was 
provided by said Act that no other building should be erected adjoining to ox- 
south of said unfinished building. 

In the year 1826 the Benchei-s were anxious to build chamber's, and for that pur- 
pose pi-ocured from the legislatui-e a statute, 7 Geo. IV., cap. 113, x-epealixxg'so 
much of the 34th Geo. III. as prohibited building south of the building in said Act 
mentioned. But the attorneys, by memorial dated Michaelmas, 1830, informed 
the Benchex-s that a hall for themselves, with arbitration chambers adjoining the 
Four Courts, would be more convenient and acceptable to them ; and accordingly 
the Benchers purchased gi-ound adjoining the Four Courts, and ex-ected thereon 
a hall, arbitration rooms, libraiy, and other apartments for the exclusive use of 
the attorneys, except the coffee-room uxxdex-neath, which is used in common by 
both professions. 

The cost of this was as follows, viz. : — 

Pux-chase of site ...... £13,530 14 2 

Building ....... 14,906 2 6 

28,436 16 8 

Possession of these buildings, fully furnished, was given on the 29th May, 1841, 
and is still retained by the attorneys. 

In 1846 a new wing was added to the King’s Inns, comprising lecture room for 
law students and attoimeys’ apprentices, and retiring rooms for the bar and 
attorneys x-espectively, at a cost of . . . . . 6,462 5 9 

A libi-ary for the use of both px-ofessions has also been erected adjoinixxg the King’s 
Inns, aixd is maintained and the officers paid out of the funds of the Society, to 
which the attorneys and their appx-entices (the latter subject to certain regula- 
tions) have access fx-ee of charge, although every barrister on his admission as 
studexxt pays the sum of £5 13s. 9 d. 

Can-ied forward, ..... £82,310 17 6 
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£ s. d. 

Brought forward, ..... 82,310 17 6 



The building of the library cost ....... 

The Society have expended in the purchase of head-rents 

They have also erected at the Four Courts a building for council chambers and 
other purposes, about one-half of which last-mentioned building they offered to 
the attorneys for their exclusive use at a nominal rent, so as to retain the legal 
estate in the Benchers which they could not properly part with. The statute 
29 & 30 Yic. c. 84, by which the Incorporated Society was constituted, not 
containing any prevision for the transfer of any property from the Benchers to 
the Incorporated Society. 

The cost of this last-mentioned building was . 

The Benchers also purchased a house for the accommodation of their officers, known 
as the library house, and adjoining their library, at a cost of 



11,000 0 0 
16,500 0 0 



14,706 0 4 
1,200 0 0 



£125,716 17 10 



Commons have always been and still are provided in the dining hall for the barristers and students, and such 
of the attorneys as were admitted previous to 1866, at a charge less than the actual cost to the Society. 

The above-mentioned offer of additional accommodation to the attorneys was upon occasion of an application 
by a portion of the profession of attorneys, called “ The Incorporated Society,” for more accommodation, and 
it was refused by them although the apartments so tendered were sufficient for the declared requirements of the 
applicants and adjoined the apartments already occupied by them, and the Benchers proposed to put the 
premises in perfect order. . . , . .. 

The above-named Incorporated Society appears from the directory to have comprised 41/ persons only in the 
year 1870, whereas the whole number of attorneys then amounted to 1,163, and the whole body, except those 
admitted since 1866, are still members of the Society of King’s Inns, and entitled to all the advantages and 
liable to all the duties of such membership. 

The foregoing expenditure having been made without objection for the benefit of and with the assent of the 
members of” the” profession of attorneys from time to time, it seems unreasonable that any claim should now be 
made except for accommodation in such buildings, and this has never been denied. 

No money has ever been expended by the Benchers except what has been regularly accounted for in the books 
of the Society by their officers. , . , 

The barristers have paid under the head of “ Chambers” £54,318, and they have never got or claimed any 
exclusive advantages except the library in the Four Courts, furnished by themselves, whilst the attorneys, in 
addition to the common use of the dining hall and King’s Inns’ library, have got the exclusive enjoyment of a 
hall and library, of their own arbitration rooms, lecture rooms, and other apartments. 

A schedule is appended showing the receipts and permanent expenditure as above referred to, together with 
an abstract of the fixed yearly income and outlay of the Society. 



Schedule above referred to. 



Amount received from attorneys 
Do. do. from barristers 



£ s. d. 
. 55,293 0 0 
. 54,318 0 0 



Costs of buildings at King’s Inns 
Purchase of ground at Four Courts . 
Building at present occupied by attor- 
neys, including coffee-room 
Purchase of head-rents at King’s Inns 
Purchase of tenants’ interests at 
King’s Inns 

Benchers’ building and law library 
for bar .... 
Library at Henrietta-street . 

New wing at King’s Inns, being lec- 
ture rooms and retiring rooms for 
barristers and attorneys 
Purchase of library house for officers 



£ s. d. 

43.000 0 0 
13,530 14 2 

14,906 2 6 
16,500 0 0 

4,411 15 1 

14,706 0 4 

11.000 0 0 



6,462 5 9 

1,200 0 0 



109,611 0 



0 



125,716 



10 



The only certain fixed income of the Society of King’s Inns arises*from the dividends on Government New 
Three per Cent. Stock, the amount received in 1870 for dividends being £1,511 4s. 7 cl., and rents amounting to 
£181 10s. id. less rates and taxes, whilst the Society are liable to head-rents and taxes amounting to £798 
2s. 10(/., and officers’ and servants’ salaries and wages amounting to £1,157 9s. 11 <7. This is totally irrespective 
of the heavy annual outgoings for keeping the premises in repair, and supplying coals, gas, and general main- 
tainance of establishments, which amount to about £1,000 a year. 
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No. 5. — Gross Annual Income received by The Honorable Society of the King’s Inns from Hilary 
Term, 1794;, to the end of Trinity Term, 186G. 





£ 


s. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


1794* 


15,271 


3 


10£ 


1820 


7,322 


2 


2 


1846 


9,094 


5 


1 


1795 


6,895 


10 


6 


1821 


7,945 


15 


8 


1847 


8,485 


17 




1796 


6,316 


10 


7 


1822 


7,110 


2 


94 


1848 


8,901 


5 




1797 


6,771 


17 


n 


1823 


7,273 


6 


5 


1849 


6,722 


1 


n* 


1798 


5,336 


5 


10 


1824 


9,177 


9 


9 


1850 


6,547 




04 


1799 


3,135 


5 


8 


1825 


7,598 


1 


3 


1851 


5,909 


j> 


34 


1800 


5,777 


11 


7 


1826 


8,238 


19 


21 


1852 


5,910 


3 




1801 


4,544 


18 


9 


1827 


8,519 


13 


0 


1853 


5,316 


11 




1802 


2,847 


17 


3 


1828 


8,588 


15 


9 


1854 


5,862 


14 


8 


1803+ 


4,596 


0 


1l 


1829 


9,132 


12 


7 ' 


1855 


5,712 


6 




1804 


2,864 


0 


2 


1830 


10,058 


15 


44 ] 


1856 


5,304 


15 


8' 


1805 


5,062 


17 


11 i 


1831 


9,443 


3 




1857+ 


5,251 


5 


11 


1806 


4,218 


13 


4 


1832 


10,389 


8 


04 


1858 


5,440 


18 


0 


1807 


2,971 


5 


5 


1833 


12,319 


10 


10 


1859 


5,353 


13 




1808 


3,616 


10 


44 


1834 


i 12,076 


0 


3 


1860 


5,287 


1 


2 


1809 


3,844 


9 


44 


1835 


! 11,763 


6 


94 


1861 


6,359 


17 


4 


1810 


4.175 


14 


m 


1836 


12,453 


5 


54 


1862 


5,603 


11 


6 


1811 


3,738 


8 


5 


1837 


9,594 


12 


104 


1863 


6,201 


14 


6 


1812 


5,200 


11 


34 


1838 


14,933 


14 


94 


1864 


5,991 


17 


6 


1813 


5,635 


17 


54 


1839 


1 11,055 


17 


54 


1865 


6,808 


13 


8 


1814 


7,156 


2 


6 


1840 


12,398 


1 


64 


1866 to Trinity 


3,035 


0 


10 


1815 


8,186 


19 


0 


1841 


11,190 


19 


2 


Term. 
































1817 


4,645 


19 


24 


1843 


11,742 


IS 












1818 


7,729 


10 


4 


1844 


9,795 


2 


104 




533,299 


12 


7 


1819 


6,578 


18 


H 


1845 

1 


10,975 


4 


1 











• The Income in this year was unusually large, on account of arrears being received from the Stamp Office, in respect of additional stamps 
on Attorneys' Indentures. 

t The Accounts of Michaelmas 1803, and Hilary 1804, are wanting, in consequence, it is believed, of the death of Win. Caldbcck, esq., the then 



} Tlie amounts for the years 1857 to 18G5, both inclusive, arc taken from the Parliamentary Return of the year I860, which is substantially 
correct. 



No. 6— Replies to Requisitions of the King’s Inns Commission of Inquiry. 



Requisitions of the Royal Commissioners, per 
Michael J. Barry, esq. 


Observations and Replies on behalf of the 
Hon. Society of King's Inns. 


1. Gross annual income received by the Honorable 
Society of the King’s Inns, from Hilary Term 1794, 
to the end of Trinity Term 1866. 


Return sent herewith, marked No. 1. 


2. Map or plan, or measurement of the site purchased 
by the Benchers at the Four Courts for £13,530, 
specifying the portions occupied by buildings erected 
by the King’s Inns Society. 


Map sent herewith, marked No. 2. 


3. Bate of erecting Library, ..... 


Commenced in 1826, and opened in 1831. 


0 

4. Purchase of Head-rents, . . . . . 


£1 0, 800 purckase-mon ey for Head-rent of .£373 16s. id., 
paid in Hilary Term 1847, Conveyance dated 19 May, 
1849 ; Conveyance of Head-rent of £116 18s. 5c/., 
dated 12 April, 1848, for which £3,215 8s. 9 d. was 
paid ; like of Head-rent, same amount, dated 31 
July, 1869, for which £2,500 was paid. 


5. Erection of Benchers’ Council Chambers, 


Commenced November, 1843 ; opened Trinity Term 
1845. 


6. Purchase of Library House, .... 


4th July, 1865 ; amount of purchase-money £400. 
Expenditure in putting the premises in repair, <fcc., 
£606 17s. 3c l. 
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No. 7. — Report of the Standing Committee, specially summoned, and met on the 14th day of 
February, in the year 1826, at the King’s Inns. 



The Benchers having been specially summoned to 
attend a meeting of the Standing Committee on this 
day for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
building of chambers, the undersigned Benchers have 
accordingly met, and fully considered the subject. 

They beg leave to report to the Benchers that it is 
their decided and unanimous opinion that it would be 
manifestly just and highly expedient for the interests 
of the Society to erect two buildings, consisting of six 
sets of chambers each, as delineated in the plan an- 
nexed, as a commencement of a general plan of build- 
ing chambers, to be realized and executed in the manner 
and subject to the suggestions which they beg leave to 
offer for the consideration of the Benchers at large. It 
appears to the committee that since Easter Term, 1792, 
the Society has required and received from each bar- 
rister called, a deposit of twenty guineas for chambers, 
and from each attorney sworn and admitted a deposit 
of ten guineas for chambers. That the gross amount 
of these receipts, calculated in a general manner, and 
subject, of course, to some errors, commencing Easter 
Term, 1792, and ending Michaelmas Term last, would 
amount to the sum of £40,174 12s. 3 d., that deduct- 
ing thereout the gross amount of the sums expended 
by the Society on buildings, calculated in a like general 
manner, and subject to like errors, and including 
therein the sum appropriated for the erection of the 
library now in progress, the balance appears to be a. 
sum of about £15,074 5s. 2d., without calculating the 
results arising from the dividends received upon in- 
vestments. 

That upon an average of ten years, ending the first 
day of the present Hilary Term, the annual income 
resulting from these deposits for chambers amounts to 
the sum of £1,352 8s. 7 Irish currency. 

That it appears to the committee that the said 
balance of £15,074 5s. 2d., and the said annual in- 
come, which will not probably decrease, are both funds 
which it would be just in the Society to apply to the 
object under consideration, and that it would be highly 
advantageous and expedient for the Society to apply 
part of its other funds, if it were necessary, to this 
purpose. 

That it appears to the committee that the Society 
are paying an annual rent of £1,120 18s. 9 d. Bx-itish 
currency out of these premises held by the Society at 
Henrietta-street, exclusive of the rent payable for the 
premises where the library building is now erecting, 
but that, while the Society is subject to this heavy 
outgoing rent, all the rest of the ground unoccupied 
by the hall, and the Prerogative Court, and record offices, 
is waste, and not merely unproductive, but in such a 
state of disorder and neglect as to be disgraceful to a 
public body, having funds properly applicable to make 
and keep it in suitable order. 

That the principle of the suggestions which the 
committee beg leave to offer is this, that it would be 
expedient, by a due application of part of the funds of 
the Society to the purpose of building, to commence a 
system of improvement which would render this ground, 
thus waste and unproductive, and out of which so large 
a head-rent is payable by the Society, a source of per- 
manent and regular income, in yielding ground rents 
to the Society, while it would realize the objects for 
which the deposits already mentioned have been 
hitherto, and still continue to be received. 

That the course which it appeal's most eligible to the 
committee to recommend is that the Society should 
apply part of its funds to the erection of two build- 
mgs, consisting of six sets of chambers each, already 
mentioned, according to the plan annexed, one build- 
ing for the bar members of this Society, and the other 
building for the attorneys members of this Society, 
and should let these chambers to members of the Society 
upon payment of a given scale of fines and rents, and 
should then proceed to advei'tise and let the remaining 
building sites of the said ground to persons disposed 
to invest their capitals in continuing similar buildings 



to be erected and built according to these two model 
buildings so as to render the line of these buildings, 
which would have the newly projected lineofa new street 
in front of them, similar and uniform, and by reserv- 
ing a reversion and reasonable ground rents out of such 
sites, and by proper covenants and stipulations to 
secure that these chambers should only be let to mem- 
bers of this Society, after a previous approbation of 
the Society, entered in their books in a manner to be 
specially provided, and regulated by a system of rales 
and regulations for the purpose. 

That the committee have obtained the annexed plan 
and general estimate of these two buildings, intended 
as a commencement, and model buildings, from 
Frederick Barley, jun., esq., the architect employed 
by the Society in superintending the building of the 
library now in progress, for which they have ordered 
him tlie sum of £10 10s. 

That the sum computed for completing the said two 
buildings is the sum of £8,000, as stated at the foot 
of the plan, and that the return on which the Society 
may reasonably calculate, as the committee think, 
would be, first, a repayment of part of this capital 
thus invested, in fines for the said chambers, which 
may be reasonably estimated at some sum between 
£3,500 and £4,000, and secondly, the rents reserved 
upon these chambers. 

That the immediate repayment of part of the capital 
and permanent income to the Society appear to the 
committee as the immediate and probable result of 
such an application of part of the capital of the 
Society, and that the pecuniary consequences likely to 
result would be that the remaining ground, now 
wholly unprofitable, would yield a permanent income 
in well secured ground rents, which would be available, 
at all events, in pait liquidation of the heavy head rent 
of £1,120 18s. 9 d. British per annum paid by the 
Society for this ground, new waste and unproductive. 

That, considering the subject abstracted from mere 
pecuniary views, the adoption of such a plan of buildings 
appears to the committee as likely to produce such 
convenience to the members of both professions, and 
as probably conducive to the advancement of professional 
knowledge and regular habits of business, that such 
an improvement is also likely to unite with and form 
a leading part in the plan which the committee under- 
stand to be under the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners of Wide Streets for opening a wide and con- 
venient passage from Constitution-hill to the Four 
Courts by presenting a very suitable opportunity for 
opening a new street through the ground of the Society 
to Henrietta-street. 

The committee further beg leave to suggest that if 
the Society shall adopt the suggestions of the committee 
on the subject, it will become expedient to l'evive the 
rules as to chambers contained in the printed book of 
rules of the Society printed in 1794 ; and that it will be 
further expedient, in order to promote the interests of 
the Society to their full and just extent, in letting 
parts of the sites for buildings in this waste ground 
already described, to apply to Government to submit 
to the wisdom of Parliament to modify or repeal the 
3rd section of the 54th of his late Majesty George III., 
cap. 113, whereby it is enacted that it shall not be 
lawful for the Society or any person whatsoever to 
build upon any of the said ground to the south of the 
said premises thereby vested in His Majesty, but that 
the same shall continue and remain unbuilt upon. 

That this provision would exclude the Society from 
building upon part of the premises, but that upon in- 
specting the map and the projected new street, there 
appears to be the strongest reason for thinking that 
no difficulty could arise, nor objection be made, to re- 
peal or modify this clause. • 

William M'Mahon. Robert Torrens. 

Arthur Moore. Thomas Ellis. 

William Johnson. Thomas Ball. 

Charles Burton. 
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No. 8 .— Memorial of the Committee of the Irish Law Society or behalf of the Attorneys. 



To the Right Honorable and Honorable the 
Benchers of the Honorable Society of King’s 
Inns. 

The Memorial of the Committee of the Irish Law 
Society on behalf of themselves and the profession 
of Attorneys. 

Your memorialists respectfully submit that the 
erection of chambers suitable to the accommodation 
of their profession has long been an object of interest 
with the Society of the King’s Inns, as evinced by their 
rules and the formation of a fund from payments 
made by attorneys, upon being admitted members of 
this Society. 

From the report made by the Benchers in the year 
1826, and from other sources, your memorialists have 
ascertained that there are now funds under the con- 
trol of the Society which are fully adequate to the 
purchase of ground and the erection of such chambers. 

With a view to the speedy attainment of this im- 
portant object, they have made inquiries respecting 
ground which would be desirable as a site, and find 
that a space sufficient for the purpose may be obtained 
at the rere of the Four Courts, the eligibility of which 
(in every point of view) surpasses that of any other 
situation. 



Under these circumstances your memorialists humbly 
submit to the consideration of the Benchers not only 
the necessity but the propriety of applying as much 
of the funds so raised and accumulated in the hands 
of the Society as will be sufficient to purchase the 
ground to which allusion has been made, and thereon 
erect sufficient and convenient chambers for their pro- 
fession, according to such plan as may be thought ad- 
visable by the Society ; and your memorialists hope 
that you will be pleased to intimate to them the result 
of your consideration of this their most respectful 
memorial. 



Josias Dunn, President. 
Thomas Leland, V. P. 
William Franks, V. P. 
William Furlong. 
William H. Carroll. 
William Goddard. 
Wm. Baily Wallace. 
Richard Livesay. 
Richard J. T. Orpen. 
William John Moore. 
Wills H. Mecredy. 
Mathew Barrington. 



John Chambers. 
Natiil. Montgomery. 
William Galway. 
John Thomas Kift. 
John Thompson. 

John James Hickson. 
Thomas Beasley. 

Wm. Caldwell Hogan. 
John Norman. 
Leonard Dobbin. 
William Forde. 

J. Newcomen, Sec. 



No. 9 . — Letter of Mr. Frederick Darley, Architect. 



At a meeting of the Irish Law Society held on 
Wednesday, the 19th instant, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the subject of erecting a hall and arbitration 
chambers for the accommodation of their profession — 

It was agreed that I should communicate to the 
Honorable the Benchers of King’s Inns, on their 
meeting this day, the objects the Irish Law Society- 
have in view, and which are in substance as follows — 

1st. — The purchasing of the ground round the courts 
for the purpose of erecting chambers. 

2nd. — Their intention of memorializing the 
Benchers of King’s Inns to erect on such part of this 
ground as they may think best suited to the purpose, 
a hall and arbitration chambers for the accommodation 



of the attorneys, and that the site of ground on which 
this building will stand to be purchased by the Benchers 
of King’s Inns, in order that it shall become the pro- 
perty of their Honorable Society. 

I beg leave to remark that the committee of the 
Irish Law Society thought it right that I should make 
this communication, as I had been directed to assist 
them in ascertaining whether there is at this moment 
any ground around the courts, the property of the 
Society of King’s Inns, on which this hall could be 
erected, and which I have to report that there is no 
space eligible for any building purpose. 

Frederick Darley, jun., architect. 

King’s Inns, January 22nd, 1831. 



N 0 . 10. — Report of the Building Committee respecting the Apartments to be allocated to the 
Attorneys and Solicitors, and respecting the Arbitration Rooms, and the payment of the Bills 
for furnishing the same. 



We have this day (May 18th, 1841) inspected the 
three rooms intended for the accommodation of the 
attorneys and solicitoi's. 

We find that they are now fitted up, furnished and 
ready for occupation. We recommend that possession 
may be delivered to such members of their body as 
they may appoint to receive the same, to be held for 
the use of the profession at large, subject to such re- 
gulations as the Benchers from time to time may think 
proper to make respecting the same. 

We have also inspected the four arbitration rooms, 
and we find them also ready for occupation, and we 
recommend that a discreet and meritorious person be 
appointed to the care of said apartments, who is to 
have the control and management of them, subject to 
such regulations as the Society of Benchers may think 
proper to adopt. 

That such person provide fire and pens and ink for 
such barristers, solicitors, and attorneys as may re- 
quire the use of such apartments, and that such care- 
taker he remunerated in the following manner, viz., by 
charging such persons as may engage such apartments 
for the purpose of arbitration or consultation 2s. G d. 
for the first hour and one shilling for every succeeding 
hour during which they may occupy the same, all such 
payments to be made in advance. 

We also recommend that the bills for the furniture 
of the attorneys and solicitors’ apartments, for the 



arbitration rooms, and for the coffee room, as certified 
by Mr. Owen, the architect, and Mr. Dobbs, the under 
treasurer, amounting in whole to the sum of JU61 
5s. 3 cl., as due to Mr. Jones, the upholsterer, be dis- 
charged by the treasurer. 

Received the possession of the three rooms intended 
for the accommodation of the solicitors and attorneys 
this 29th day of May, 1841. 

Josias Dunn, 

Mathew Franks, 

Samuel Knox, 

Alexander Montgomery, 
Wm. Goddard. 

Be it remembered that on this 29th day of May, 
1841, the possession of the three rooms called the soli- 
citoi's’ rooms, in the new buildings at the Four Courts, 
was delivered up to Josias Dunn, Mathew Franks, 
Samuel Knox, Alexander Montgomery, and William 
Goddard, for the use of the profession of solicitoi's and 
attorneys generally. The report of the Building Com- 
mittee adopted by the Benchers on the first day of 
this Trinity Term having been communicated to them 
by me, and a receipt signed by tlie above named soli- 
citoi's and attorneys. 

Conway E. Dobbs, Under Treasurer. 
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No. 11. — Benchers’ Proposal. 



“ King’s Inns, 10th June, 1869. 

“ My dear Sir, — In answer to your communica- 
tion of the 22nd January last, enclosing a statement 
of claim submitted by the Council of the Incorporated 
Society on the part of the attorneys and solicitors of 
Ireland to funds in the hands of the Benchers, I am 
directed to state that upon full consideration of the 
matter the Benchers are of opinion that the attorneys 
and solicitors of Ireland have no valid claim to a re- 
turn of the deposits alluded to in the statement. 

“ As to the apartments required by the Council, I 
am directed to say that the Benchers are willing to 
make arrangements by which the attorneys and soli- 
citor's shall have the use of the apartments tinted 



yellow in the accompanying plans, on the first and 
second floor's of the Benchers’ building. 

“ This portion of the building being at present unfur- 
nished, and without any proper means of approach, 
the Benchers will be prepared to complete it (not in- 
cluding fittings up, painting, papering, or decorations), 
and connect it with the apartments now occupied by 
the Incorported Society. 

“ I am, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 

“John D. O’Hanlon. 

“ John H. Goddard, esq., secretary, 

Incorporated Society.” 



No. 12. — Capital Account and Balance Sheet of King’s Inns Society for a.d. 1870. 

King’s Inns Society. 

Capital Account. 

1870. 

1st January. New Three per Cent. Government Stock, in Names of Lord Chancellor, Lord 

Chief Justice, and Master of the Rolls, ----- - - £48,846 19 10 

New Three per Cent. Government Stock, in Names of Master of the Rolls and 
Master FitzGibbon, ------- £2,490 1 1 

December. By Purchase Do., Cash £712 18s. Id., ----- 777 4 8 

3,267 6 9 



£52,114 5 7 



Balance Sheet for the Year 1870. 



Dr. January 1, 1870. 



To Balance on last Account, 

Fees on Admission of Barristers, - 
Do. do. Students, 

Dividends of Stock, - 

Rents, - - - - - 

Appropriated Duties, - - - 

Library Grant, - - - - 

Grant for Hall Porters and Tipstaves, 

Bchchers’ Subscriptions, - 

Do. Entrance, - 

Wine Money and Sundries, 

Interest on Deposit and on Balances at Bankers, 



- 1,562 7 11 

625 16 3 

- 1,143 11 8 

- 1,511 4 7 

211 1 6 

- 1.672 0 0 

- '433 6 8 
425 0 0 
235 0 0 

52 10 0 
41 9 4 
17 14 1 



Salaries of Officers, - - -617 18 

Wages of Servants and Hall Porters, - 8S9 11 
Salaries of Law Professors, including 
Students’ Fees, - 672 0 

Prizes at Examinations, - - 42 0 

Rents and Taxes, - 798 2 

Commons, - 400 14 

Wines, - - - - 73 14 

Books and Binding, - 506 8 

Renewal of Lease of Plover Park, 45 8 

Return Fees, - - - 29 2 

Incidental Expenses, including Coal, 



Gas, Clothing for Servants and Hall 
Porters, Repairs, Stationery, Printing, 
and General Maintenance of Estab- 
lishment, - - - - 1,091 17 



4 

0 

0 

10 

6 

5 
10 



Purchase of £777 4s. 8d. New Three per Cent. 

Government Stock, - - - - 

Balance to next Account, - 



5,166 19 

712 18 
2,051 4 



£7,931 2 0 



James A. Lawson, Treasurer. 
To Balance in Hands 2nd January, 1871, £2,051 4s. 4c?. 

January 5, 1871. 



No. 13. — Form of Receipt to Attorneys on Admission as Members of King’s Inns Society. 

Term. 



I Certify that 

Member of the Honorable Society of the King’s Inns. 
Given under my Hand this day of 



Gent., has paid his Fine and Fees as a 



IS 



Under Treasurer, 

King’s Inns. 

H 
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No. 14 

“The Benchers of the Honorable Society of the 
King’s Inns hereby -respectively protest against the 
Incorporated Society . of Attorneys and Solicitors of 
Ireland being permitted to interfere in any manner in 
reference to the first branch of the inquiry directed 
by Her Majesty’s Commission, that is to say, the in- 
quiry ‘as to the total amount of the sums received by 
the Honorable Society of the King’s Inns, Dublin, 
upon the admission of attorneys and solicitors as de- 
posit for chambers, and in what manner the same or 
any part thereof has been applied and disposed of, and 
whether any and what portion of the amount remains 
unappropriated to the purposes for which it was re- 
ceived.’ ” 

“The following are the grounds upon which the 
Benchers make this protest : — 

“ First — Because the Incorporated Society never 
contributed any portion of the mdney received to and 
for the use of the Society of the King’s Inns under 
the name of deposit for chambers. 

“ Second — Because the Incorporated Society con- 
sists of only about 4-9 out of about 1,159, which is 
the total number of the attorneys and solicitors of 
Ireland, and has no right in this matter to represent 
the entire body of the members of those professions. 

“ Third — Because the members of the Incorporated 
Society having first procured a charter of incorporation, 
that body afterwards applied for and procured an Act 
of Parliament, 29 & 30 Vic., c. 84, conferring upon it 
certain important privileges, but not transferring to it 
any part of the property or funds of the King’s Inns ; 
and having thus for its own purposes and of its own 
accord finally separated itself from the control of the 
Society of the King’s Inns, the Incorporated Society 
has no right, after the lapse of years, to claim the 
money of an institution from which it has voluntarily 
withdrawn. 

“ Fourth — Because even supposing it possible that 



after their long acquiescence, the individual attorneys 
and solicitors who made payments to and for the use of 
the Society of King’s Inns under the name of deposit for 
chambers, could now have any right to question the 
application of those funds, the Incorporated Society 
has no such right. 

“ Fifth — Because all existing attorneys and soli- 
tors who have contributed payments to and for the 
use of the Society of King’s Inns under the head of 
deposit for chambers, of whom there are about 1,045 
are still members of the Society of the King’s Inns, and 
are individually entitled to enjoy, and many of them 
do in fact enjoy its privileges and advantages as fully 
as if the Incorporated Society had never existed ; and 
such of the members of the Incorporated Society as have 
not made any such payments (having been admitted 
under the present system) have no rights whatever in 
relation to the funds of the King’s Inns. 

“ Sixth — Because by far the largest part of the 
sums received to and for the use of the Society of 
King’s Inns under the name of deposit for chambers, 
was contributed before the Incorporated Society came 
into existence, and by persons many of whom were 
never members of it, and are long since dead. What- 
ever rights, therefoi-e, of inquiry or otherwise, might 
be supposed to have devolved upon their respective 
personal representatives at their decease, the Incorpo- 
rated Society have no such rights. 

“ Whilst feeling it is their duty to enter this protest 
for the above reasons, the Benchers beg to repeat that 
they are, as they have been hitherto, anxious to afford 
to the Commissioners all the information and assist- 
ance in their power in reference to the subject of their 
inquiry. 

“ By order, 

“John D. O’Hanlon, Tinder Treasurer. 

“ King’s Inns, 13th November - , 1871.” 



No. 15. — Statement of the Council of the Incorporated Society of the Attorneys and Solicitors 
of Ireland, furnished to the Royal Commissioners pursuant to their request in reference to the 
question “ Whether the Incorporated Law Society are in possession of suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of that Branch of the Profession, of which they are the Governing Body.” 



In order to enable the Royal Commissioners to 
form a judgment of the extent of accommodation re- 
quired by the profession of attorneys and solicitors, 
the Council of the Incorporated Law Society respect- 
fully state the purposes for which the accommodation 
is required. 

Every Irish attorney or solicitor is eligible as a 
member of the Society, which at present numbers 
about 450 members. 

The governing body of the Society is the Council, 
which is elected annually at a general meeting of the 
whole Society, and consists of thirty-one members, 

The President, two Vice-Presidents, and twenty- 
eight other members. 

In addition to the members, between 120 and 150 
apprentices and students ai - e entitled to accommoda- 
tion for reading, examinations, lectures and other pur- 
poses. 

The officers of the Society are — 

1. The Secretary. 

2. The Special Examiner of candidates seeking to 
become apprentices, and who, in conjunction with the 
Court of Examiners after mentioned, also examines all 
candidates for apprenticeship, as well as for admission 
as attorneys and solicitor’s. 

3. The Professor of Law, who delivers lectures to 
apprentices, and holds sessional examinations at the 
end of each coui’se of lectures. 

4 and 5. Two clerics in Secretary’s department. 

6. The Librarian, who has the charge of the library, 



to which all the members of the Society, and all ap- 
prentices and students who subscribe have access, and 
have a right to use. 

7. A caretaker of the brrildings. 

8. A messenger. 

The Society holds two general meetings in each 
year, and occasionally special general meetings (both 
of the Society and of the whole profession) are. convened 
by the Council. All such meetings are held in the 
Solicitors’ Hall, which is a suitable place for them. 

The Council. 

The powers conferred on the Council appear by the 
Royal Charter, and the Act 29th & 30th Vic., cap. 
84. The Council have the entire management of the 
Society, and of its income and property, and have the 
right of appointing the Secretary, Librarian, and other 
officers. 

The Council hold a stated meeting on every Wed- 
nesday, except in the months of August and Septem- 
ber, and part of October, and have no place of meet- 
ing except the room which is used as the Secretary s 
office, which is a room measuring sixteen feet by four- 
teen feet two inches, incumbered with a great quantity 
of the books and documents of which the Secretary 
has charge, and for which he has no place except this 
office, in which there is not space for even a press, and 
which is utterly insufficient and unsuitable for the 
purposes to which it is at present applied. The en- 
trance to this room is through the clerks’ office. 
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There are five permanent committees of the 
Council, and all are obliged to meet in the same Secre- 
tary’s office. Each of these committees consists of ten 
members, and tlieir duties are divided as follow : — 

Committee No. 1 has in its charge all matters re- 
lating to “ equity, conveyancing, and the Landed Es- 
tates Court.” 

Committee No. 2 has in its charge all matters re- 
lating to “ common law, bankruptcy and insolvency.” 

Committee No. 3 has in its charge all matters re- 
lating to “ Parliamentary business, costs,” <&c. 

Committee No. 4 has in its charge all matters re- 
lating to the “ Libx’ary and to the financial business 
and accounts of the Society.” 

Committee No. 5 is the education committee. This 
committee must examine all papers and documents 
lodged by every person seeking to become apprentice 
to an attorney, and see that they are in accordance with 
the Solicitors’ Act (Ireland), 1866, and with the rules 
of the Judges made under this Act. This committee 
has the supervision of the lectures and examinations. 

There are also occasionally special committees for 
extraordinary purposes, such for example as providing 
for the interest of the Society in the present differ- 
ences with the Benchers, and all such special com- 
mittees are also obliged to meet in the Secretary’s office. 

There is also a Court of Examiners annually ap- 
pointed by the Judges from amongst the Council pur- 
suant to section 24 of the Act, consisting of fifteen 
members in addition to John F. Goodman, esq., b.a., 
the special examiner, and this Court of Examiners 
superintends and conducts all the examinations of 
apprentices and candidates for admission and prizes. 

The Secretary's Office. 

The duties to be discharged by the Secretary and his 
office clerks previously to and since the passing of the 
Attorneys Act, 1866, are as follow : — 

Keeping the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Council, Committees, and Court of Examiners. 

Keeping of the books of the Society, consisting of 
the members’ books, apprentices’ books, arbitration 
book, and the registers and records of the Society. 

Keeping the accounts of the Societ} r , collecting the 
subscriptions and other payments. 

Preparing the lists of members, voting papers for 
elections, advertisements, summonses for meetings of 
the Society, Council, and Committees. 

Attending at all meetings. 

Preparing the reports, investigating all cases brought 
by the Society before the courts as to misconduct or 
breach of rules by attorneys and solicitors, instructing 
counsel and preparing briefs, and generally attending 
to the correspondence of the Society. 

Before the passing of the Solicitors’ Act the busi- 
ness of the Secretary's office gave constant employment 
to the Secretary and one clerk, and by the passing of 
that Act the duty of superintending the education 
and registration, and of seeing to the conduct of the 
whole profession (the greater portion of which prior to 
the passing of that Act was discharged by the Society 
of the King’s Inns), has been thrown upon the Incor- 
porated Society, necessitating the employment of an 
additional clerk, and imposing the following additional 
duties on the Secretary and his office clerks : — 

Keeping the registers of attorneys’ apprentices and 
enrolling their indentures, (fee. 

Distributing, collecting, and examining the memo- 
rials of intending apprentices, previously to their attend- 
ing the preliminary examinations, and seeing that the 
documents required by the Act of Parliament and 
Judges’ rules are lodged therewith. 

Receiving and keeping accounts of the fees prescribed 
by the Act. 

Preparing the lists of candidates for each preliminary 
and final examination, seeing to the calculation of 
stamp duty, and observance of the rules by all appren- 
tices. 

Filling their certificates after passing each examin- 
ation. 



Distributing, collecting, and examining the forms of 
application of all apprentices and others seeking admis- 
sion as attorneys, and ascertaining that each candidate 
is qualified to attend at final examination. 

Keeping the register of the attendances at lectures, 
and giving notice of and attending all examinations. 

Obtaining the required returns from all apprentices 
and their masters before admission as attorneys, and 
generally checking all the papers of candidates for ad- 
mission, and superintending the business of the educa- 
tion of the profession. 

Examining all declarations for the purpose of ob- 
taining annual certificates (which under the 34th sec- 
tion of the Act must be prepared in duplicate), and 
filling up about 1,200 annual certificates of attorneys 
to practice, all of which have to be signed by the Secre- 
tary, sealing same with the common seal of Society, 
and distributing these certificates to the profession, a 
most arduous duty which is imposed by the statute on 
the Society, and is now of the greatest importance, as 
no attorney is qualified to practice unless he annually 
takes out his certificate from this Society. 

At present the distribution of these certificates must 
be made in the clerks’ office in the space behind the 
partition which divides the passage into the council 
room from the rest of the room. This space, in which 
the secretary and his two clerks have to work when 
the council room is otherwise engaged, is about eight 
feet by four feet. 

It is also the duty of the Secretary to enter the names 
of all attorneys who have taken out annual certificates 
in the registry kept for that purpose, pursuant to 
31st section of the Act, and to see as far as possible 
that no attorney is allowed to practice who has not 
taken out his licence, and that no other infractions of 
the statute by the profession throughout Ireland are 
permitted. 

In all such eases which occur, the Secretary, under 
the direction of the Council, has to instruct counsel, 
prepare briefs, and bring the matter before the Courts. 

The business of the Secretary’s office now affords 
constant and full employment for the Secretary and his 
two clerks, and the books, registries, and other docu- 
ments which must be kept are of very great and in- 
creasing extent, and, except the Secretary’s office 
already referred to, and the outer clerks’ office, which 
measures fifteen feet two inches by thirteen feet three 
inches, including the passage to the council room, there 
is no accommodation whatever for the performance of 
all this important business. 

Lectures and Examinations. 

The lectures are delivered by the Professor of Law 
in the Solicitors’ Hall. The business of each year is 
divided into three sessions. The first, or Michaelmas 
session, begins in the first week of November, and 
consists of twelve lectures. The second, or Hilary 
session, begins on the first day of Hilary Term, and 
consists of twelve lectures. The third, or Easter ses- 
sion, includes Easter and Trinity Terms, and consists 
of eighteen lectures, and three-fourths of the whole 
must be attended by each apprentice. These lectures 
are delivered on Monday and Thursday mornings, and 
they are usually attended by between 120 and 150 
apprentices. Owing to the Council not having any 
apartment sufficiently large to hold the number of ap- 
prentices who attend the lectures they are at present 
held in the Solicitors’ Hall, to the great inconvenience 
of the members of this Society, who are prevented 
from having access to their presses and papers, or from 
writing in the hall during the lectures, and the officer 
having care of the building is obliged to re-arrange the 
furniture of the hall botli previously to and after each 
lecture. 

Examinations. 

There are four examinations held in each year, viz. 
— Hilary Term, Easter Term, Trinity Term, and 
Michaelmas Term, at which candidates for apprentice- 
ship and candidates seeking to become attorneys and 
solicitors, and candidates for prizes present themselves. 
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There are three classes of examination, the preliminary, 
final, and prize examinations, and all are held, for 
want of a suitable lecture and examination room, in 
the Solicitors’ .Hall. The average number attending 
the preliminary examination is thirty, and the average 
number attending final examination is twenty. These 
examinations occupy four days in each term, and ano- 
ther day is spent in deciding upon the candidates’ 
marks and declarihg the result. The greatest possible 
inconvenience .is caused by the hall being necessarily 
occupied (to the exclusion of members) for examina- 
tions as well as lectures. 

Arbitration and Consultation Rooms. 

There' are only two rooms in the whole precincts of 
-the Four Courts appropriated for holding arbitrations 
and consultations. The average number held during 
the business season in each year is about 150 ; but 
owing to want of accommodation many of those 
meetings are necessarily held in the Judges’ private 
chambers, which can only be had on payment to the 
court-keepers, and at hours when the Judges have left 
the Four Courts, thus causing great discomfort and delay 
to suitors and clients. There is not in the possession 
of the Society any room suitable for an arbitration in 
which witnesses are to be examined, and the want of 
such a room is a very great injury and inconvenience. 

The two rooms above referred to measure respec- 
tively sixteen feet two inches by fifteen feet and sixteen 
feet seven inches by fifteen feet, and are quite too small 
for any arbitration or consultation attended by more 
than ten or twelve persons, and they are not convenient 
oven for that number. 

At present a number of those who ought to be in 
attendance, and who often include professional wit- 
nesses,- surveyors, &c., are obliged to wait outside 
in the passages until called in one by one, as the coun- 
sel and attorneys-for the various parties and the arbi- 
trators fill the room sufficiently. 

The rooms in the possession of the Society are the 
same which they had before any of the additional 
duties of providing for education and for the supervi- 
sion of the whole profession were imposed on the 
Society by the statute. 

All the rooms in the possession of the Society are 
as follow : — 

The Solicitors’ Hall, which is required for the use 
of the members, for affording places for keeping their 
papers and documents, without which each attorney 
would be obliged to carry all his papers to and fro 
between his office and the Four Courts on each day — 
and for a reading-room. It is suitable also for the 
general meetings of the Society. 

Two Arbitration Rooms which, as before stated, are 
quite too small for the purpose to which they are 
devoted. 

The two small rooms used as the Secretary’s office 
and clerks’ office, as already described on pages 3 and 8. 



Five of the apartments in the basement, occupied by 
the caretaker and his family. And the library, and a 
room off it on the second floor, aye the- only other 
rooms in the possession of the Society. 

The Library, measuring 25 '0 x 16 -2, is quite in- 
sufficient for the purpose, as the stock of books in the 
possession of the Society is increasing every day and 
the room is too small to accommodate any number of 
readers. This inconvenience has been much felt, 
especially during the past year, in the course of which 
the Library has been used on 1,403 occasions. 

The Council respectfully refer to the annexed lists 
of the present rooms, with their sizes, and of the rooms 
required. 

List of rooms in Solicitors’ Buildings in possession 
of Incorporated Law Society : — 

Ground Floor. 



Council Room, 


16-0 


x 


14-2 


Office, 


15-2 


x 


13-3 


Arbitration Room No. 2 


16-7 


X 


15-0 


First Floor. 








Solicitors’ Hall, . 


"78-0 


X 


42-0 


No. 1 Arbitration Room, 


16-2 


X 


150 


Second Floor. 






Library, 


25-0 


X 


16-2 


Room off Library, 


16-2 


X 


15-0 



In addition to the foregoing there are in the under- 
ground story five apartments occupied by the caretaker 
and his family, of the following relative dimensions, 
viz. : — 

15- 8 x 13.10 
14-10 x 12- 6 

16- 7 x 10-14 
14-10 x 15- 0 
14-10 x 9- 3 

List of additional accommodation required : — 

A Council Room, 

A Library, 

Committee Rooms, 

Arbitration Rooms, 

Consultation Rooms, 

Lecture and Examination Rooms, 
Lavatory, Waterclosets, &c. 

It is right to add that the Professor of Law has 
frequently complained to the Council of this Society 
of the unsuitable nature of the Solicitors’ Hall for 
holding his lectures and examinations in, on account 
of the peculiar method of its construction, which at 
present precludes the possibility of arranging the ap- 
prentices attending at lectures in any sort of order, as 
they get into the niches into which the hall is at 
present divided, and it is therefore most difficult to 
engage their attention and overlook them during the 
progress of the lectures. 



f 
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